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Who on earth can save? 





‘Save... save... save! That's all you hear these 
days. I ask you, who can save?” 
‘We all can, George. And we do; through 
our life assurances. And so do at least 10 
million British families — through 
Home Service Insurance’, 
‘Ah! You mean this ‘man at 
the door”’ busi 
‘Exactly, George. And do you 
realise that this “‘business’’ — 
Home Service Insurance — 
invests enormous sunis in the 
country’s economic welfare ? Over 
£300,000,000 has already been 
invested in Industry and 


Commerce alone, ~ 
while probably 4 ? } 
twice that Cm “Ay , 
amount es 

; pen A, 
has gone into 2 


Government Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 
‘Really? You astonish...’ 
‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£60,000,000 a year, which I think you'll admit is pretty goéd’. 
‘Ves — but...’ 
*And all this comes about through that well known 

personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 

claims, and generally being counsellor and 
guide to these 10 million families who 






look on him as a personal friend’. 

‘Yes — but how...’ 
‘You may think that all this has nothing to do 
with the kind of insurances you and 


ppc I hold. You couldn’t be more 


wrong. The Home Service 


A ) .» Insurance Man also does a substantial 
gw ‘ proportion of the “‘ordinary”’ 
<n life assurance business in 
» this country, as well as a lot of fire 

yi and accident insurance. 

L- All in all, George, as an 


instrument of our economic 
survival, the Insurance Man is 
doing a good job of work’. 


10 million families 
save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 
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SIR ANTHONY’S RESIGNATION 


THAT Sir Anthony Eden might have to resign for reasons 
of health has for long been known. But once the final decision 
was made the secret was well kept; so well indeed that his 
journey to Sandringham to see the Queen was assumed to be 
caused by a forthcoming Cabinet reshuffle and set off no 
rumours about his impending retirement. 

This is not the time to dwell upon Sir Anthony’s great ser- 
vices to the country or to assess the twenty-one months of his 
Premiership. But there can be no doubt that his decision to 
resign was right. His resignation was politically desirable as 
well as medically necessary. Whatever the merits of his Suez 
policy, it split the country down the middle. His successor 
must inevitably be deeply involved in the same policy, but, 
as the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare after the Hoare-Laval 
pact showed, the resignation of the single Minister particu- 
larly responsible for, and identified with, an action or a policy 
can suffice, even though in strict logic it should be all or none. 
Sir Anthony’s departure will make it much easier for the 


country to resume its accustomed degree of unity on questions 
of foreign affairs. It will also smooth negotiations with 
America and will do something to heal the scars that recent 
events have left on the Commonwealth. 

But while the task of leading the country and the Con- 
servative Party will be less hard for his successor than it had 
become for Sir Anthony, the new Prime Minister will be 
taking charge at a peculiarly testing time. It is greatly to be 
hoped that he will not for that reason be deterred from some 
very radical changes. Many members of the Government are 
tired men; others have failed. The new Prime Minister should 
be ruthless in replacing them. Only with new men will he 
be able to bring in those new measures which are necessary 
for the country, for the survival of the Government, and for 
the reformation of the Conservative Party. 

Meanwhile, Sir Anthony’s political friends and opponents 
alike will unite in wishing him a quick and complete 
recovery. 


NASSER’S BLACKMAIL 


Tue Eisenhower doctrine has now been officially promul- 
gated, and Mr. Dulles has been locked in a grapple with the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, in the course of which he 
has had to lessen the value of the original plan by pro- 
gressively whittling it down. In fact, welcome though the 
realisation is that America is willing to take on responsibilities 
in the Middle East, the Eisenhower doctrine offers no cure 
and little guidance for dealing with the numerous urgent 
problems that are the legacy of Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt. 

These fall under two heads: Israel and the Canal, and the 
sharpest threat to Western interests in the Middle East comes 
from the establishment by Colonel Nasser of a causal con- 
nection between them. Cairo Radio has said that, unless 
Israel evacuates the Gaza strip, British and French ships will 
not be allowed through the Canal. Syria has made similar 
conditions for allowing the repair of the pipe-line from Iraq 
to Tripoli. And Colonel Nasser himself is reported to have 
said that, in any case, Israeli ships will ‘never’ be allowed 
through the Canal. All this adds up to an Arab attempt to 
blackmail Britain and France and the other powers whose 
interests would be affected into bringing pressure to bear on 
Israel. But, on the Israeli side, the exclusion of Egyptian 
forces from the Gaza strip and, above all, free access to the 
port of Elath in the gulf of Aqaba are matters of life and 
death for the country. The Israelis will not abandon their 
national interests and, in view of the Egyptian record over 


the last few years, they are quite right not to do so. 

Under these circumstances Britain and France must not 
succumb to the temptation—always hovering over Whitehall 
—of sacrificing Israel’s interest to the immediate needs of 
dealing with the Arab world. The more that is conceded to 
Colonel Nasser’s blackmail, the more will be asked. No Arab 
politician will settle for anything less than the final extinction 
of the Zionist State, and Egypt must not be encouraged to 
think that this dubious end can be attained by using the 
Canal as a lever. Moreover, for America to imagine that 
Colonel Nasser can be bought by economic aid, is a dangerous 
delusion. On the other hand, Britain and France, by appear- 
ing as aggressors in the eyes of the world, have made it 
extremely difficult for themselves or anyone else to cope with 
Colonel Nasser’s provocations. He is in the fortunate position 
of the small boy, who, rescued from the bullying of one older 
than himself, is now free to cock snooks to his heart’s content 
from behind the back of a protecting parent. The real con- 
demnation of Anglo-French policy in the Middle East is that 
it has made any reprisals quite impossible. Like the bigger 
boy we must grin and bear it. 

As a long-term solution a canal and pipe-line from Elath to 
Haifa coupled with giant tankers round the Cape are prob- 
ably the best bet, but that would take too long to be of any 
immediate use. For the moment free navigation in the Canal 
can only be secured by action on the part of the United 
Nations and, ultimately, of America. 
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The arrival of a UN force in the Canal zone 
and the Sinai desert was, no doubt, a considerable 
step forward as far as the technique of settlement 
of international disputes goes, but it will only 
be a real step forward if it does produce a settle- 
ment. Simply to hold the Arab-Israeli dispute in 
permanent and artificial suspension, as the truce 
has done up to now, would be worse than useless. 
The danger of purely negative international 
action is that it prevents history from taking its 
course. If in 1948 one side or other had actually 
won the Arab-Israeli war, the Middle East would 
be far more stable today. As it was, efforts were 
exerted to keep the combatants apart, but almost 
nothing was. done to make them come to an 
agreement—which would have meant a recogni- 
tion by the Arab States of Israel's right to exist. 
UN observers proved quite ineffective to prevent 
the activities of fedayeen from Egypt and 
Jordan which could always be disowned by the 
governments concerned, while Israeli reprisals— 
which necessarily took the form of the type of 
full-scale punitive raid familiar on the NW 
frontier of India—were the subject of stern moral 
disapproval. In the Sinai desert the presence of 
UN forces may curtail action by the fedayeen, 
but, unless Egyptian provocation can be elimi- 
nated, General Burns and his troops will not 
merely be failing to do their job properly. Given 
Egypt's military inferiority, they will also be tak- 
ing sides in a dispute in which they are bound to 
neutrality. The fedayeen raids are, after all, acts 
of war, and, if the UN Command is unable to 
prevent them, it should certainly not interfere 
with such steps as the Israeli Government itself 
sees fit to take. 

This, in fact, is the testing time of the UN. If, 
during negotiations on the Suez Canal—and 
Colonel Nasser has said that he will only nego- 
tiate with Britain and France through the UN— 
it proves to be the case that Egypt can defy inter- 
national Jaw as well as the West, then it is prob- 
able that the UN will lose what remains of a 
prestige that has already been badly shaken over 
Hungary. Because, as far as concerns the Anglo- 
French intervention, Colonel Nasser was sinned 
against, that is no reason why he should spend 
the rest of his life in sinning. That he has got the 
Canal is only too clear, but it is no part of the 
purpose of an international police force to allow 
Egypt, a State that has just given striking proof 
of military incapacity, to blackmail Israel and the 
West from behind its shield. Any suggestion that 
this was the case would be highly damaging to 
the very idea of international organisations as 
arbiters of such disputes. It might even end by 
destroying it altogether. If the debate over the 
Eisenhower doctrine brings this danger home to 
America policy-makers, it will have done some 
good. For both America and the UN firmness and 
equity are the only possible way of dealing 
with the problems presented by militant Arab 
nationalism. 

Court Intelligence 

Dr. JoHN BopkIN ADAMS, wearing a sprig of sham- 

rock in the buttonhole of his dark blue suit, again 

appeared before Eastbourne magistrates today for 

less than one minute. . . . 

Evening Standard, January 5. 

Dr. Joun Bopkin Apams, a sprig of lavender in the 

buttonhole of his dark suit, made a two-minute 
appearance in the dock. .. . 

Evening News, January 5. 
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Petrol Muddle 


Ir Mr. Harold Watkinson, Minister of Transport, 
could find nothing more helpful to say, on his 
abrupt return from Switzerland last week, than 
that there was ‘no mess’ over petrol rationing, he 
might have done better to stay there and finish 
his holiday. For the motor-fuel rationing scheme, 
at any rate as it affects commercial vehicles, is a 
mess in principle and a worse mess in practice. 

A cut of 25 per cent. in supplies of petrol and 
diesel oil should not have been too difficult to 
make nor, properly distributed, should the cut 
have caused excessive hardship to any one section 
of users. But the ration, to ensure this, should have 
had some relation to need—in other words, to 
normal requirements. The basic ration, however, 
for all commercial vehicles, is two gallons per 
half-ton unladen weight per week; no account is 
taken of the nature of the work for which the 
vehicle is used, nor of the distances over which 
it normally works. 

This was bad enough; but worse was to follow. 
The instructions given by the Minister to the 
eleven Regional Transport Commissioners for 
their guidance when issuing supplementary rations 
were so vague that they allowed the widest pos- 
sible variations of practice as between regions; 
firms operating over similar distances and with 
similar loads have found that they have been 
treated quite differently. Yorkshire, it appears, is 
generous; the East Midlands far less so. And 
there is evidence that in Scotland the initial 
blunder of tying the basic ration to carrying 
capacity has been intensified by the practice of 
relating the supplementary ration to the basic 
ration, which seems to indicate that somebody is 
adding local tomfoolery to national shortsighted- 


ness. 








Moreover, there appéars to be no uniformity 
in the period for which supplementaries are being 
issued. In some areas they are being issued for the 
entire sixteen-week rationing period, in some for 
eight weeks only, and in some for four. In very 
many cases they have not been issued at all. The 
Ministry’s answer to the charge of delay in issuing 
extra rations is that until the Regional Commis- 
sioners know the extent of the demand—i.e. until 
all or most users have put in their applications— 
they dare not divide the available fuel, lest the 
later applicants should find themselves refused 
petrol to which they have a legitimate claim. But 
this argument needs qualification. In the first 
place, there is nothing in it to stop the issue of 
‘interim’ supplementaries to keep firms in opera- 
tion; in the second place, there seems to be a 
remarkable vagueness about the available supply 
of fuel. Nobody, for instance, appears to know 
how much petrol is going into the pumps; it 
seems to be enough that fresh supplies are only 
delivered against the return of ration units by the 
garages. There is a general confidence that the 
ration can be met, but it is not entirely clear on 
what this confidence is based. 

It is welcome news that Mr. Watkinson, at his 
meeting on Tuesday with representatives of the 
Road Haulage Association, said that the Com- 
missioners were to be instructed to take hardship 
into account when allocating supplementary 
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rations; there have been cases of ‘A’ licence 
operators with only one or two vehicles having 
been refused any supplementary ration, even 
though they worked over great distances, which 
would mean their imminent ruin. But more needs 
to be done. If rationing is to extend into a second 
sixteen-week period, as now appears virtually 
certain, serious thought should be given to chang. 
ing the principle on which the basic ration jg 
allocated, In any case, and as a measure to stave 
off possible disaster, there seems to be an over- 
whelming case for suspending entirely the restric. 
tions on holders of ‘C’ licences (by far the largest 
group of commercial vehicle operators), which af 
present prevent them from carrying any but their 
own goods, and thus allowing the pooling of 
vehicles. If the hauliers (particularly the long. 
distance firms) are to take the brunt of the 
scheme’s inequities, as appears to be the case, 
somebody has got to shift the goods. Certainly 
British Railways cannot; over 3,000,000 tons are 
moved daily by road in this country, and BR 
cannot possibly manage more than a small 
fraction of the goods which the hauliers, if the 
rationing mess continues, will have to refuse, 
Already a number of producers, particularly of 
bulky goods such as furniture, are running into 
difficulties of storage. A good deal more urgency, 
and a good deal less complacency, is called for 
on the part of the Minister of Transport. 


Bark and Bite 


One thing has already emerged from the warm- 
ing-up in preparation for the industrial struggle 
in 1957: that the trade unions are not in as 
militant a frame of mind as they were expected 
to be. It was feared, and with reason, that they 
might try to take advantage of the Government's 
weakness by taking a tough line about wage in- 
creases in the nationalised industries; and that 
this example would automatically be followed by 
the unions dealing with private enterprise. But 
this week’s wage settlement with the bus workers 
is reasonable; and the engineers’ decision to call 
a two-day tokén strike suggests that they are more 
concerned at the moment to bark than to bite. 
A foolish decision it may be, as that kind of strike 
cuts no ice in this country—it has too long a 
record as a Communist tactic for that. But it is 
certainly preferable to a declaration of war. The 
fact is that the staggering incompetence displayed 
by the Government in its handling of the fuel 
situation has, if anything, tended to bring em- 
ployer and worker together; for if the fuel situa- 
tion were to deteriorate further there would be a 
risk of general unemployment; and obviously a 
trade union executive's first duty to its members 
in such circumstances is to provide for their 
defence in any emergency, rather than to contem- 
plate going over to the attack on wage claims— 
particularly if the attack might itself precipitate 
the emergency. It is too early yet to judge whether 
this moderation can be expected over the whole 
field of industry; much depends on how the 
employers handle the claims. The present politi- 
cal tension is likely to remain, and increase; any- 
thing that tends to promote bitterness between 
management and labour might, therefore, lead to 
rapid worsening of relations. But at the moment 
the prospects are brighter than they were two 
months ago. 
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A ‘Grass Roots’ Leader 


By Our Canadian Correspondent 
Ottawa: 
Tue Conservative Party of Canada has travelled 
a rough road since the enforcement of 
military conscription by the Borden Ministry 
in 1917 antagonised the French-Canadians 
and drove most of them into the Liberal 
fold. Since Lord Bennett vanished in 1939 the 
party has experimented unsuccessfully with 
leaders of very divergent types. First it tried Dr. 
Manion, an Irish Catholic with a Liberal past, 
then it chose Mr. John Bracken, a western pro- 
fessor of agriculture, who, having been a Liberal- 
Progressive Premier of Manitoba, insisted that 
the prefix ‘Progressive’ be added to its name, and 
next it resorted to an Ontarian of unimpeachable 
Tory lineage, Mr. George Drew, now retired on 
account of ill-health. None of this trio made any 
serious headway towards his party's recovery of 
power at Ottawa, and at a national convention 
it has now entrusted this task to Mr. John G. 
Diefenbaker, QC, a lawyer from Saskatchewan. 
But his decisive majority on the first ballot, 
774 out of the 1,284 votes cast, over two present- 
able rivals does not mean that his election com- 
mands the unanimous approval of his party. The 
national chairman of the party publicly pro- 
tested that the omission of a French-Canadian 
nominator by Mr. Diefenbaker was a slight to 
Quebec; the ‘Old Guard’ of the Tory politicians 
and many of the industrial and financial tycoons, 
who have supplied most of the party’s campaign 
funds, feel that Mr. Diefenbaker has strayed too 
often from the paths of Conservative orthodoxy 
to support the causes of labour and vote with the 
CCF to merit their cordial support. But Mr. 
Diefenbaker has certain tangible assets as a 
leader. He has made himself a national figure 
by his assiduity on the platform and over the 
air as an advocate of his two pet causes—a Bill 
of Human Rights and the restoration of the 
supremacy of Parliament, whose rights recent 
Liberal Ministries, presuming on their huge 
majorities, have too often treated with contempi. 
His rasping, guttural accent and a habit of menac- 
ing gesticulations with his forefinger may repel 
sensitive ‘highbrows,’ but his great capacity for 
marshalling his arguments with forceful vigour 
and making a damaging indictment of Mini- 
Sterial sins gives him a formidable equipment as 
a debater and campaigner. He also has the advan- 
tage of being a ‘grass roots’ politician, who, hav- 
ing spent his youth on a prairie homestead and 
worked his own way to a university degree, under- 
Stands the needs and problems of the plain folk 
of Canada, and he is credited with enjoying the 
good will of the labour unions, for whose inter- 
ests he has fought both in Parliament and in the 
courts. He is by temperament and habit a cru- 
sader for causes, endowed with some of the tech- 
nique of a religious evangelist. So it may well 
happen that he will be able to garner in the com- 
ing election, which is expected next summer, for 
his party a harvest of new votes from classes 
to whom Mr. Drew’s personality and record made 
no appeal and to exploit successfully the wide- 
Spread feeling in the country that the Liberal 
Party has been too long in power cither for its 
own or the country’s good. 
At a press conference following his election, 


Mr. Diefenbaker revealed his aspiration to 
mobilise under his banner all the anti-Liberal 
elements in the country for a fierce assault upon 
the St. Laurent Ministry, but some cryptic obser- 
vations about supporting ‘anybody who supports 
us’ and making the Progressive Conservative 
Party representative enough to bring into it many 
thousands who have been diluting their opposi- 
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tion to the present government by voting for 
this party were interpreted by his Tory critics 
as a disquieting indication that he contemplated 
a working alliance with the Social Credit Party, 
many of whose leaders were formerly Conserva- 
tives. Such an adventure might win numerous 
seats in the west, but it might lost just as many in 
the eastern provinces. 


And Still Algeria... 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


France faces 1957 with the feeling of having 
made an immense effort in 1956 and of having 
got nowhere—200,000 reservists called up and 
still a dragging war in Algeria. An operation 
against Egypt and still Nasser grinning across the 
Mediterranean; taxes increased and expenditure 
cut but a bigger deficit than ever; prices fixed 
by decree but still an inflationary pressure on the 
throat; production up but the foreign exchange 
reserve rapidly melting. More disappointing still 
perhaps, the Entente Cordiale restored but in- 
stead of becoming a nucleus of an alliance of free 
peoples it has led to international isolation and 
defeat. 





All things considered, the Minister of Finance, 
M. Ramadier, has probably the best of it in his 
end-of-the-year review. He has had to tell the 
nation that fuel oil would be an anxiety for at 
least six months and that motorists could not 
hope for the freedom of the petrol pump for 
twelve; that profit margins would be narrower, 
investments therefore reduced, that imports must 
be cut and exports increased, but he could at 
least claim that production had again risen be- 
tween 10 and 12 per cent. and that the level of 
investment had so far been maintained. His 
worries were not of his own making—neither the 
inflationary pressure that he found when he took 
office nor the Suez expedition with its conse- 
quences for petrol and dollars. But M. Ramadier 
is not quite like the other members of the Govern- 
ment. He is half a generation older and was 
invited to join it as an afterthought when M. 
Mollet had to send M. Lacoste to Algeria to 
replace his first choice, General Catroux, and 
found himself without a Minister of Finance. 

It is the younger men, M. Mollet himself, the 
Foreign Minister M. Pineau, the Minister of 


Paris 


National Defence M. Bourgts-Maunoury, and 
the Minister for Algeria M. Lacoste, varying 
from their middle forties to their late fifties, all 
righteously determined to show that they could 
do better than M. Ramadier’s contemporaries and 
seniors did twenty years ago, who have most 
reason to look at the year ruefully. For a moment 
they were acclaimed as the first true national 
government for years. Now they are again a stop- 
gap government in power because no one wants 
to replace them. They were certain that they were 
moving away from the state of things they found 
in January, 1956; but today they contemplate an 
Algerian problem in no way advanced but a good 
deal more inflamed. They tried to eliminate inter- 
fering factors from outside; they have not suc- 
ceeded, but they do find Algeria increasingly 
interfering with all other spheres of policy. 

M. Mollet’s great discovery at the beginning of 
the year was that the humbler members of the 
European community in Algeria were as violently 
opposed to being ruled by Moslems as the wealthy 
ones. He learned this when he faced their booing 
and their rotten tomatoes on February 6. 
Throughout the year he and M. Lacoste have 
tried to pursue a policy which did not give the 
Algerian Europeans justified offence and he has 
doubled the number of soldiers sent to their 
defence. But at the beginning of 1957 an exacer- 
bated European mob is again shouting, ‘Mollet 
to the gallows. M. Lacoste’s appeal to the French 
of Algiers not to be provoked into violence by 
terrorist murders has fallen on deaf ears. Civilian 
attacks on Moslems in the street on the last Satur- 
day of the old year were followed a week later 
by similar attacks by uniformed parachutists. 
The new year has begun with a brigadier under 
disciplinary arrest for abusing the Government 
and talking treasonable nonsense, with two senior 
air officers rebuked for less grave offences and the 
Government openly criticised by both civilian 
and military in Algiers for haying done so. 

If the European Algerians are no more 
amenable than before, neither are the Moslem 
Algerians any more ready to negotiate with the 
Government. Colonel Nasser, it is true, is less 
well placed to help the rebels. The Tunisian and 
Moroccan Governments are both avowedly doing 
so. Both these governments were granted full 
independence this year; both of them are depen- 





Vocational Intelligence 


A TWENTY-YEAR-OLD painter was accused ... 
Evening Standard, January 7 (p. 1, col. 6, first 
paragraph). 
Tae accused man, an unemployed tiler . 
Evening Standard, January 7 (p. 1. col. 6, third 
paragraph). 
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dent upon the services of French officials and 
large French subsidies, yet both stubbornly de- 
clare that their relations with the French Govern- 
ment can only be satisfactory if it will recognise 
Algeria’s right to independence. The French Gov- 
ernment cannot withdraw support of these two 
governments without ruining the large French 
colonies in their territories. It cannot adopt the 
policy they demand without immediately being 
thrown out by the majority in the Assembly. The 
Tunisian and Moroccan Governments, on the 
other hand, cannot survive without French help, 
but also could not survive if they did not help the 
Algerian rebels. 

The Tunisians and Moroccans have one ad- 
vantage over the French. They are at least de- 
manding that France pursue a coherent policy in 
North Africa—the same in each of the three 
territories. Their proposal for a North African 
federation closely associated with France is a 
constructive suggestion to which France has 
offered no alternative. 

But as 1956 has progressed, French opinion has 
seemed to become more rigid. It is true some 
distinguished men have declared themselves in 
favour of a total revision of the Algerian policy, 
but against this an immense vested interest of 
effort has been built up. The army, defeated in 
the impossible task of defending Indo-China, 
thwarted of the purely military victory which was 
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possible in Egypt, forced to eat humble pie in 
Tunisia and Morocco, is disgusted at the thought 
that all the sacrifices in Algeria should be vain. 
And the army is not for this purpose just only 
professional soldiers but ordinary Frenchmen in 
so far as that they or their near relatives may find 
themselves in uniform. 

And beyond Algeria there is the Sahara with 
its immense mineral reserves, of which the French 
public has just become aware. How is France to 
exploit them without access? Few have as yet 
asked how France could obtain the necessary 
financial and technical participation of other 
nations if access is to be across a rebellious 
Algeria. Few have asked themselves frankly 
whether a quarrel with most of the Moslem world 
about Algeria is compatible with the political 
alliances essential to France’s security or whether 
the indefinite struggle in Algeria is compatible in 
the long run with the smooth working of a parlia- 
mentary republic. Even M. Mollet’s commitment 
that France will spend as much in peace as in war 
on Algeria (a million pounds a day) has not yet 
aroused many Frenchmen to wonder whether the 
money could not be better spent at home. These 
are the questions that 1957 may well force 
upon French opinion. If it does, the year may end 
more happily than 1956. It would be a pity to 
waste more of the substance that M. Ramadier 
has been so valiantly defending. 


The New Intellectual 


By JOHN 


Kincs.ey Amis, who says he is not a politician 
though he likes to read, argue and sometimes think 
about politics, has tried to explain to the Fabians 
why so many of their fellow middle-class intel- 
lectuals are politically apathetic.* By intellectuals 
he means university and school teachers, some 
civil servants, journalists, industrial scientists, 
general practitioners of medicine—plus the 
literary and arty self-employed intelligentsia. 

Mr. Amis classes himself as an ‘elderly, young 
intellectual with left-wing sympathies.’ He votes 
Labour and lends his car to the Party during 
elections, but is not a member of it. When he was 
at Oxford in 1941 and 1942, he tells us, some 
ideas of the Thirties were still in vogue and he was 
in time to go through a callow Marxist phase, and, 
I suspect, to read Auden and Spender before they 
became period pieces and Orwell before his 
canonisation. Still only thirty-four, Mr. Amis is 
the writer best equipped through inner experience 
to explain the Osbornes to the Audens and the 
Audens to the Osbornes. But it is difficult without 
appearing slick and glib to pass on this under- 
standing in a short pamphlet based on a usefully 
provocative talk at a weekend school. 

Mr. Amis is, for example, trying to find out why 
the intelligentsia was left-wing in the Thirties but 
now is right-wing if it is anything—‘and often it 





Stanley Matthews Intelligence 


STANLEY MATTHEWS, who has played 51 times for 

England. . . —Daily Express, January 1. 

STANLEY MatrHEws—the man who has played for 

England 77 times. . . . —Daily Mirror, January 1. 

Matruews has played 81 times for England... . 
Daily Mail, January 1. 
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is not anything.’ He takes a glance at Auden, 
Spender and Day Lewis and asserts that their 
political colouring, though widespread in their 
work, did not go deep but was jostled by other 
interests—for example the desire to shock the 
bourgeois. What these authors were doing, he 
says, was to conduct in public a vendetta against 
their parents and one or two unsympathetic head- 
masters. Thus political writing was a _ self- 
administered therapy for personal difficulties 
rather than a contribution to the reform of 
society. (Marx durch Freud?) 





There is, of course, a good deal of truth in this. 
But the external situation in the Thirties did 
correspond with what Mr. Amis believes to have 
been the internal problems of these writers. The 
world really was in a shocking mess. Even in the 
richer countries, society had no useful place for 
millions of citizens; civilised European nations 
were sliding back into barbarism; and it was 
almost certain that a world war would break 
out (we even thought it might be a war which 
would destroy civilisation). Yet many parental 





*SOCIALISM AND THE INTELLECTUALS. By Kingsley 
Amis. (Fabian Tract 304, Is.) 
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figures were only vaguely disturbed by all this and 
saw no relation between the forms of society and 
its problems. It seemed essential even to the less 
neurotic young to challenge all their ideas and 
values, to shock the bourgeois certainly, but to 
shock him, if possible, into constructive action. 

Mr. Amis, I think, gets himself into a muddle 
by believing that a member of the intelligentsia 
has no political interest to defend except that of 
preventing himself from being bossed around by 
a totalitarian government. This is surely a pretty 
big political interest in itself; and since freedom 
is indivisible in the conditions of today, it involves 
the intellectual in vigilance against all encroach- 
ments on liberty. Surely this is the role for which 
he is better fitted than anybody else is. It is just 
untrue to suggest, as Mr. Amis does, that the 
intellectual lives politically in a void. In the 
modern State there is no political void. The con- 
trolled rent of the writer’s basement flat, his sub- 
sidised loaf, his purchase-taxed ink and paper, his 
free doctor and cheap dentist—all these are 
affected by political decisions. 


But I am not arguing that this means the intel- 
lectual must do the drudgery demanded of ward 
party members. Mr. Amis, for example, is rightly 
employed when he injects some ideas into Fabians, 
but he would be wastefully employed if he were 
addressing envelopes in the ward committee 
rooms, or speaking to five people on a Swansea 
street corner. The political task of the intelligentsia 
is to think hard privately and then out loud. 


Mr. Amis contends that the romantic intel- 
lectual needs both a cause and a group. I am not 
sure about the group. But the cause is essential— 
and there has been no great cause in need of 
championship during the past ten years. Since the 
Welfare State was created with common consent, 
this country has spent its remaining energies in 
waging a cold war abroad and repressing chronic 
inflation at home. These necessities have been out- 
side controversy. Neither orthodox conservatism 
nor orthodox labourism has anything distinctive 
to say on either problem. We have had, in fact, 
for ten years a coalition government, though it 
has been useful to disguise part of the govern- 
ment as the opposition. Butskellism is real. The 
ideas that Butskellism has needed have, however, 
been technical and administrative rather than 
political. So day-to-day politics has had no need 
of the intellectual. There has seldom been any- 
thing that called for his support or deserved his 
protest. If there are slums still, if our educational 
system is below standard, if there are people short 
of houses and factories short of machinery, it is 
not because Butskell lacks the will to change them. 
All he lacks are the resources. If then the intel- 
lectual has turned his energies to making our 
laws on divorce, homosexuality and capital 
punishment more humane, if he looks to Africa 
as a field for social and economic experiment, it 
is not because, as Mr. Amis suggests, he is a 
romantic in search of a cause but because these 
are fields where useful work can be done and 
which might not be done without his help, since 
they present the kind of issues which may lose but 
certainly will not gain a party votes. 

Still, as Mr. Amis maintains, most intellectuals 
have been politically apathetic. We have all, I 
think, been demoralised to some extent by the 
long inflation—by the longest boom in the history 
of capitalism. The salaried intellectual throughout 
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this period has had full employment on half pay. 
He has been preoccupied by personal problems of 
making ends meet while the workers, for whom 
he used to feel sorry, have been consuming with’ 
indecent conspicuousness. They neither aroused 
nor needed his sympathy. And in prosperity they 
are less attractive. 

Mr. Amis attributes a good deal of political 
apathy or right-wing sympathy among intellec- 
tuals to the writings of Orwell and Koestler and 
the loss of confidence in Russia. Orwell, he says, 
was the man who above all others was qualified to 
become the candid friend the Labour Party needed 
go much in the years after 1945. ‘But what he did 
was to become a right-wing propagandist by nega- 
tion, or at any rate a supremely powerful, though 
unconscious, advocate of political quietism.’ 

We are now, I believe, at the start of the revival 
of political interest caused by the Hungarian 
tragedy and the Suez folly. It looks as though these 


events came too late to allow Mr. Amis to do 
more than add a paragraph or two to his stimula- 
ting essay, Unlike me, he seems to think that the 
new interest of the intellectual in politics will be 
short-lived. I am, however, not alone in my belief. 
One of the publishers who did well out of the 
political revival of the Thirties (and did well by it) 
tells me that he thinks that we are in for a new 
age of intellectual political activity and that the 
day of the political book has come back. Who is 
going to write these political works? Even Mr. 
Cyril Connolly thinks that no longer is a writer to 
be judged on—what was the melodic line with 
which he closed Horizon?—‘the something of 
his melancholy and the resonance of his despair.’ 
By that, I take it, he means that it is time for the 
writer to lift up his eyes from time to time from 
his anguished navel and take a critical, perhaps 
even a creative, interest, as Mr. Amis is doing in 
those sections of society that he knows best. 


Portrait of the Week 


Tue Eisenhower doctrine 
which should have spread its 
healing wings over the week's 
news does not appear to have 
had quite the desired effect, 
perhaps because some people 
have been unkind enough to 
try to tie it down. President 
Eisenhower's private exposi- 
tion of it to Congressional 
leaders and his formal ac- 
count to a joint session of 
both Houses of Congress dis- 
closed the following points: 
that the draft declaration which Congress is in- 
vited to pass provides for military and economic 
co-operation in the Middle East, that the Presi- 
dent is asking for permission to use $200 million 
a year at his own discretion on the second part 
of the project and to use American forces at his 
oWn discretion on the first (providing they are 
asked for by some nation beleaguered by Com- 
munism and would not, by intervention, be con- 
travening the UN Charter). Numerous attempts 
to clarify the crucial points in this document have 
been occupying Congressmen ever since; Mr. 
Dulles has been put to the question and been 
induced to say that Mr. Eisenhower did not 
intend to use his powers to prevent a Communist 
coup but only to react to one; he would not, 
however, say what the President understood by 
the phrase ‘the general area of the Middle East,’ 
and the inherent improbability of Mr. Eisenhower 
meaning what he said about American interven- 
tion being subject to the ‘overriding authority’ of 
the Security Council has also caused seme heart- 
searching. Reactions elsewhere have ranged from 
dubious in the Middle East to hostile in India and 
violent in Russia. Other Western countries have 
been disappointed by lack of reference to Israel 
or to the Canal. 

This omission has been emphasised by Egyp- 
tian intransigence during the week. The first salvo 
was fired by Colonel Nasser, who said that British 
and French ships would not be allowed through 
the Canal until Israel had evacuated the Gaza 
strip (which at present she has evidently no inten- 





tion of doing). The British reply was that any 
discrimination would break not only the 1888 
Convention but also promises given by the Egyp- 
tian Government to Mr. Hammarskjéld before 
British and French forces left Port Said. The 
happy circumstance that the British, French and 
Egyptian Foreign Secretaries happened to be in 
New York at the same time might have been 
helpful but for the Egyptian refusal to negotiate 
at all with either country except inside the United 
Nations. 

There has been a large miscellany of Common- 
wealth news, largely overlooked during the above 
proceedings but none the less important. The 
committee in charge of the problem has an- 
nounced that it recommends Barbados as the 
capital of the new British Caribbean Federation, 
a decision which has caused some anger in Trini- 
dad and Jamaica but has been welcomed else- 
where. There have been outraged protests from 
the Yemen whose territory, it is claimed, has been 
violated by British planes and tanks. There seems 
to have been a mistake somewhere, for the British 
Government assures the world that British forces 
have been engaged in repelling Yemeni invasion 
about thirty miles inside the protectorate of Aden. 
The Maldive Islands in the Indian Ocean have 
been chosen as the air base to replace the facili- 
ties lost in Ceylon. Mr. Lennox-Boyd has been 
touring Africa, and the Prime Minister of Rho- 
desia has talked of the ‘folly of a belief that it is 
the policy of the Colonial Office to emancipate 
Africans from Europeans.’ There has been a large 
strike on the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
Kashmir dispute is to be referred to the United 
Nations. Mr. Krishna Menon is to be relieved of 
his post there, as leader of the Indian delegation 
—no doubt, to become Minister of Railways. 

News from Hungary has, if possible, blackened 
again. It appears that Messrs. Malenkov and 
Khrushchev have been in Budapest, where they 
met Hungarian, Czech, Bulgarian and Rumanian 
leaders (the Poles were significantly absent). What 
was said remains obscure, but Mr. Khrushchev 
remarked on his return that ‘everything is now 
in order’; and seeing the Kadar Government's 
programme which was published next day one 
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could understand what he meant. It reimposes 
single-party Communist rule, it denounces Mr. 
Nagy as a traitor, and, though it includes a few 
small concessions, makes no mention of the with- 
drawal of Russian troops. It is true that workers 
in Budapest factories have started a go-slow pro- 
test and Mr. Hammarskjéld has proposed to set 
up a committee of the Generat Assembly to in- 
vestigate and report on events inside the country, 
but there now seems to be little hope. A last 
further symptom of Russia’s tightening control 
is.the new economic agreement with Eastern 
Germany. 

At home the headline news of the week has 
been the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden as 
Prime Minister for reasons of health. Con- 
troversy continues to centre round petrol ration- 
ing and its results. The Minister of Transport’s 
assurance on his return from a holiday in 
Switzerland that the scheme was going as he had 
planned it has not altogether satisfied the Road 
Haulage Association, who insisted on meeting the 
Minister to complain about their hardships. The 
Ministry's original claim that any mistakes were 
the fault of those who had failed to make their 
applications for supplementary allowances has 
since been slightly modified. The present assur- 
ance is that 75 per cent. of normal supplies would 
now be available. Dark hints that the oi] magnates 
of Texas, on whom we now have to rely, have 
been holding out on us has been violently re- 
jected by their president, who assures us that 
supplies of petrol which could indeed be sold to 
us at less than the ordinary price had been re- 
fused by the British Government and the English 
oil companies. The shortage has had its effect all 
over the country. Most publicised have been the 
dismissal of employees of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the probable cancellation (later re- 
scinded) of the Boat Race, and the first of these, 
at least, has provoked the threat of a strike. 
Indeed the industrial dispute season seems to be 
upon us, for the AEU have decided to come out 
in February, and a prolonged wrangle over wages 
for bus drivers and conductors has been narrowly 
averted. The medical profession has joined the 
fray with their demand for a 24 per cent. increase 
of wages and the Minister's flat refusal may land 
them (and us) Heaven knows where. 

Amid a week of almost unrelenting gloom we 
can only find the following hopeful facts worthy 
of mention: a large number of people escaped 
injury in a miraculously light rail crash outside 
Welwyn, Vickers have an enormous order for 
Vanguard aircraft in Canada, England won the 
Second Test Match against South Africa, and the 
present large size of pram wheels as seen at the 
Manchester Pram Fair is taken by one and all to 
be a reassuring measure of our prosperity. One 
should perhaps end a sad week on a sad note— 
the Aga Khan has disclosed that he and his family 
were forced to live throughout the entire war on 
the sale of two racehorses. 





More Test Match Intelligence 


As CERTAINLY as the Johannesburg Test was Bailey's 
so was this one Wardle’s. He took 12 wickets for 84. 
Observer, January 6. 
WarDLE, with a match record of 12 wickets for 89 
rams... . 

Sunday Times, January 6. 

WARDLE’s over-all figures were 12 for 91. 
The Times, January 7. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘TWO LONG, lean Celtic faces 
loomed across the court. The 
first belonged to the accused, 
lonely and aloof in the dock; 
the second to the Attorney- 
General. .. .” The quotation 
is not, as you might have 
expected, from the latest who- 
dunit; it is from the report in 
The Times of Cyprus of the 
trial of that newspaper’s editor 
and founder, Mr. Charles 
Foley, on a charge of publishing material 
likely to cause alarm and despondency in the 
Island. That, at least, was the original charge. 
But Sir Frank Soskice, for the defence, quickly 
pointed out that this included two separate and 
different offences in one count—which was as 
absurd, he said, as to charge a man with both 
murder and manslaughter. The charge was 
eventually confined to causing despondency: and 
of that Mr. Foley was acquitted. Clearly he ought 
never to have been prosecuted in the first place. 
Any critical article offering even the mildest of 
criticisms can be interpreted, if the authorities are 
stupid enough, as likely to cause despondency! 
As the judge rightly said, the article might indeed 
have caused despondency in some people, ‘but 
they would be a vague set of people one couldn't 
bring before a court.’ 





* * * 


ON A SECOND CHARGE, that the article ‘was likely 
to be prejudicial to the maintenance of public 
order,’ Mr. Foley was found guilty and sentenced 
to a fine of £50. The judge’s argument here seems 
to me to be less happy—that the article did not 
express the views of the Turkish community, and 
ignored the difficulties of the security forces. This 
seems to me to be confusing a judge’s function 
with a journalist's. If prosecution is to follow 
every newspaper editorial which does not give 
every side of a picture, who should ’scape whip- 
ping? To attempt to give every side, in fact, is 
apt to distort the final-picture—as the BBC has 
so often found, to the bored listener’s cost: the 
freedom of the press has been built up not on a 
foundation of newspapers all striving to preserve 
absolute impartiality, but of newspapers repre- 
senting all the divergent viewpoints. In the cir- 
cumstances it is appropriate that the Daily 
Express, not conspicuous for its love of the 
Cypriot cause that Mr. Foley has espoused, 
should have been the first to rejoice that he was 
found not guilty on the one charge, and to de- 
plore that he had been fined on the other: ‘better 
far,’ it said, ‘if neither charge had been brought 
against a journalist of high repute and responsi- 
bility publishing an article which would have 
roused no prosecution in Britain.’ In a case of this 
kind, admittedly, attention may have to be paid 
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to the emotional climate; an article which would 
raise no ripple here, it can be argued, might be 
inflammatory in Cyprus. But this is a dangerous 
argument. I have seen it used too often to justify 
face-saving or tyrannical expedients. On this 
occasion it was used because the authorities 
panicked. At least it is comforting to know that 
they have been compelled to withdraw some of 
the more draconian of their emergency regula- 
tions; but I would be still more comforted to hear 
that the men responsible for such mistakes were 
being replaced. 


* * * 


A FRIEND just back from Eastern Europe tells 
me—a curious sidelight on recent events behind 
the Iron Curtain—that feeling is very bitter, par- 
ticularly in Poland and Hungary, about the 
Czechs. Czechoslovakia has played a conspicu- 
ously inconspicuous part in the movement of 
revolt against Russian domination: when even 
the students of Kiev were marching, Prague was 
silent. Two sayings are current in the other 
satellite—or ex-satellite—States. One is that the 
Czechs are angry with the Western Powers for 
not doing more to help the Hungarians and Poles 
to win Czechoslovakia her freedom. The other 
is even more savagely to the point. ‘The 
Hungarians,’ it runs, ‘have behaved like Poles; 
the Poles have behaved like Czechs; the Czechs 
have behaved like swine.’ 


* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT, agreeing with me_ that 
apposite-quotation collecting has become a con- 
temporary pastime, offers the following from 
Karl Marx (I like to think of it turning up on 
one of those ‘A Saying a Day’ calendars, if they 
have such things, in Russia): 

The times of that superstition which attributed 
revolutions to the ill-will of a few agitators have 
long since passed away. Everyone knows nowa- 
days that wherever there is a revolutionary con- 
vulsion, there must be some social want in the 


background, which is prevented, by outworn 
institutions, from satisfying itself. 


* * * 


MANY PEOPLE THINK that since the last execution 
in this country (August, 1955) there has been a 
considerable increase in the number of murders 
committed. This erroneous belief is largely due, I 
think, to the way in which murders have been 
reported in the press over the last few months. 
For instance, unless | am much mistaken, it used 
to be rare for The Times to report a murder on 
its main news page: but since the introduction of 
the Silverman Bill to abolish capital punishment 
it has frequently done so. On the day the Com- 
mons passed the Abolition Bill it reported on its 
main news page that three men had been charged 
with murder, and on the day the Bill came before 
the Lords it reported at the top of the same page 
that two men had been charged with separate 
murders. It has also, of course, taken a strong 
pro-hanging line in its leading articles, but one 
would not expect that to influence its reporting of 
the facts. On October 29 the Secretary of State 
for Scotland gave the number of murders known 
to the police per month during the previous five 
years. The Times did not publish the figures. On 
October 31 the Home Secretary gave the equiva- 
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leat figures for England and Wales. The Times 
did not publish them. On November 12 the Chair- 
man of the National Campaign for Abolition, 
Mr. Gerald Gardiner, QC, sent a short letter to 
The Times containing the figures. The Times did 
not publish the letter. Since then Mr. Gardiner 
has written twice more to The Times, asking it to 
publish the figures. It has not done so. Here 
they are: 
September to September 
(inclusive) 1951-1952 “ss 200 
1952-1953 ws 217 
1953-1954 ba 191 
1954-1955 oo 203 
1955-1956 182 


What I find most surprising about all this is that 
The Times should think it so important to sup- 
press these figures. Although they are remarkably 
interesting they prove nothing at all. But perhaps 
The Times does not believe them. 

ce oS * 


SOMETHING WHICH The Times did publish this 
week was a letter from Mr. Louw, the South 
African Minister of External Affairs. And very 
revealing it was. Mr. Louw complained that Mr. 
Gerald Gardiner had been sent as an observer to 
the South Africa ‘treason’ {rial on behalf of 
Christian Action, the Bar Council, and an organ- 
isation representing the main political parties. 
‘One wonders,’ said Mr. Louw, ‘why the British 
Communist Party was excluded?’ It is surprising 
Mr. Louw should think this little smear would 
be effective here. But in the circumstances he can 
hardly object to my smearing him. In the South 
African Parliament in 1939 he introduced a 
notorious amendment to prevent Jewish immigra- 
tion on the grounds that Jews were Communists. 
Mr. Louw went on to complain that Mr. 
Gardiner and British newspapers have infringed 
the sub judice rule by commenting upon the 
‘treason’ trial. All Mr. Gardiner in fact did was 
to state without comment the undoubted truth 
that, so far at least, the case for the prosecution 
consisted of statements made at meetings which 
took place eighteen months ago. Whether the 
sub judice rule should apply to what appear to 
be political manceuvres as well as to normal legal 
cases is another question, but I should have 
thought not. In any case the most blatant breaker 
of the rule has been Mr. Louw’s fellow Minister, 
Dr. Donges. 


* * * 


IT IS A RELIEF to turn from Mr. Louw’s lengthy 
and inaccurate protest to Four Words on South 
Africa, by Messrs. Huddleston, Collins, Raynes 
and Scott, and published by Christian Action at 
ls. Here is one extract from this striking 
pamphlet: ‘The policy of white supremacy 
means .. . that the African should remain for 
ever a subject without rights, without the rights 
of citizenship, without human dignity, without 
freedom—a displaced person in his own country.’ 


* * * 


BROWSING AROUND a railway station bookstall last 
week, a friend of mine noticed among the 
remaindered volumes an ‘Anglo-American Dic- 
tionary.’ Attached to it was a notice: 

In spite of its title this is a very good English 


dictionary. Because of its title it has been reduced 
from 42s. to 12s. 6d. 


I forgot to mention the railway station: it was 
Bournemouth (West). 
PHAROS 
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The Supreme Deterrent 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


Tue annual arguments about defence policy have 
started early this year. Although the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper setting forth the assumptions 
and policy on which the Defence Estimates are 
based is not due for about six weeks, the experts 
are already busy issuing advice to the politicians 
and the public. 

The Suez débdcle has contributed to this inter- 
est in two ways. First, the preparation and execu- 
tion of the undertaking prevented the carrying 
out of the complete reappraisal and reorganisa- 
tion of our defence system that is now long over- 
due Secondly, the operation itself and the 
strategic implications of its failure have raised 
innumerable questions to which answers are 
urgently needed. 

Not much can yet be said about the lessons 
of the operation itself, although the post-mortem 
is bound to be protracted and unhappy. Evidence 
is steadily accumulating, from war correspon- 
dents and others who were there (including some 
exceedingly embittered Frenchmen), to show that 
the invasion was far from being the brilliant 
military success that the Government was anxious 
to advertise. It is, of course, true that Port Said 
was occupied with very few British casualties; 
but for all the good its occupation did us, our 
troops might just as well have stayed in Cyprus 
and Malta and sustained no casualties at all. The 
picture that emerges is one of nervous politicians 
and over-cautious commanders dragging their 
feet in an expedition to which speed and boldness 
could have brought total success. Two important 
lessons can be learned from it. The first is that a 
government which enters a war with an admixture 
of doubt and half-guilty inhibitions is most 
unlikely to wage it effectively; and the second is 
that the use of National Service men in an opera- 
tion of this kind has political implications which 
are extremely dangerous to the success of the 
undertaking. 


But it is with the wider questions of defence 
policy arising from our para-military defeat in 
Egypt that most commentators are now con- 
cerned. It has long been obvious that our defence 
effort has been spread too wide and too thin to 
be really effective at any point; while this has 
no doubt been due in part to inter-Servjce 
rivalries, it must have been primarily caused by 
an absence of high-level decisions on foreign 
policy and strategy. In brief, no one has been will- 
ing to decide what to cut. Now, apart from the 
lunatic fringe which believes that we should strip 
ourselves of nearly all our defences and ‘leave it 
all to the United Nations,’ there is no lack of 
advocates for each and every alternative cut that 
presents itself. Some would have us abolish the 
Navy, some think the Army has outlived its use- 
fulness in the nuclear age, some see little use for 
fighter planes in the face of supersonic bombers 
and guided missiles. These are technical questions 
for experts, and they are in any case of secondary 
importance. Certainly they must be answered, 
but they cannot be usefully answered until some- 
one has decided what kinds of military action, 
with what allies and against what enemies, we are 
prepared to undertake in the future. And these 


are not really technical questions, but questions 
of foreign policy. 

These questions, translated into terms of 
defence policy, are generally variants on the 
choice between ‘integration’ and ‘going it alone’; 
or rather, since no one believes that Britain can 
in fact go it quite alone, on the choice between 
different degrees of integration with our allies. 
Any further measure of integration must, if it 
is to result in a relief to our total defence burden, 
involve the handing over to our allies of some 
part of the responsibility for our own defence. 
Some people would like us to contract out of 
the development of guided missiles, for example, 
and there are many alternative suggestions. I 
do not propose to discuss these alternatives in 
detail, but only to mention one possible- -and 
superficially attractive—renunciation which I 
believe the Government ought in no circum- 
stances to make. 

It is absolutely imperative that the Government 
should not be deflected from its announced inten- 
tion to carry out the test explosion of a British 
hydrogen bomb. 





On June 7 last Sir Anthony Eden stated in the 
House of Commons that, since the holding of 
tests ‘is an essential part’ of the process of provid- 
ing ourselves with thermo-nuclear weapons, the 
Government had decided to ‘carry out a limited 
number of nuclear test explosions in the megaton 
range.’ These, he said, would take place during 
the first half of 1957 in a remote part of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Although there is no overt reason to suppose 
that the tests will not proceed according to plan it 
is possible to think of quite a number of considera- 
tions which might now make the abandonment 
of the tests more attractive to the Government 
than before. 1 would be a fairly cheap way 
to gain moral kudos with the high-minded 
neutrals and allies who disapproved so deeply of 
the Suez adventure; it would avoid a lot of politi- 
cal unpleasantness at home at a time when the 
Government is rather sensitive to unpleasantness; 
and it could be made a quid pro quo for some 
attractive concession or aid from America. 

The renunciation could be explained away on 
the grounds that our chief ally can do all the 
thermo-nuclear deterring that is necessary to 
protect us, and that, since we already have the 
hydrogen bomb anyway, we do not really need to 
test it. The second argument would not, of course, 
stand up in the face of Sir Anthony's earlier 
statement that testing is an essential part of the 
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process of development, but it has a superficial 
persuasiveness. 


The other argument is stronger, and is the one 
which it is most essential to combat. We cannot 
afford to leave the thermo-nuclear weapon to the 
United States for the simple reason that this 
would, in the long run, remove all flexibility from 
our foreign policy. To put it bluntly, our survival 
would be guaranteed only at the price of our 
becoming an American satellite. 


It is probably true that, during the next few 
years, we could rely on the certainty that America 
would drop a hydrogen bomb on any country that 
dropped one on western Europe—although tt is 
not so much we who need to know it as the 
potential aggressor. But can we rely on this for 
ever? Do we even want to have to? Palmerston 
once said: ‘It is a narrow policy to suppose that 
this country or that country is to be marked out 
as the eternal ally or the perpetual enemy of 
England. We have no eternal allies, and we have 
no perpetual enemies. Our interests are eternal 
and perpetual, and those interests it is our duty 
to follow.’ If we retain any faith at all in our 
traditional policy of the Balance of Power; if 
we want to keep a reasonable potential flexibility 
in our foreign policy; if we want to build up any 
sort of position in western Europe—we must 
possess, and be seen to possess, our own thermo- 
nuclear weapon. Without it, we could not hope 
to remain neutral in a world war even if we 
wanted to; with it, we just might be able to do so. 

We are, it is true, amply supplied with atom 
bombs. But the hydrogen bomb is something of 
quite a different kind. It is a total destroyer, 
almost guaranteed to liquidate the country which 
becomes its target. The country that possesses it 
is always a factor to be reckoned with, and 
certainly one whose interests are entitled to 
respect. A country that does not possess it is, in 
the last resort, a dwarf,in a world of giants. To 
cancel our tests might be a fine moral gesture. It 
might even help to secure agreement between 
Russia and America to ban further tests of their 
bombs. But both would still possess the bomb. 
Are we any less likely to become a target if we 
renounce the power to retaliate? 

1 know it will be argued that advocacy of this 
kind stems from a wistful yearning for a vanished 
national prestige. There is far more to it than 
that. The hydrogen bomb is the supreme deterrent, 
the worlds greatest hope of avoiding a third 
world war. I, for one, would feel happier about 
the prospects of avoiding such a war if possession 
of the hydrogen bomb were not limited to Russia 
and the United States. It will also be argued that 
if we let ours off, half a dozen other countries 
will soon be doing the same, so that the amount 
of fall-out will become rapidly more dangerous. 
But we are still some way from the danger point, 
and some international control and limitation of 
tests may soon be practicable. In spite of all the 
arguments to the contrary, I remain convinced 
that Britain's interests demand, even more 
strongly than before the Suez crisis, that we 
should possess a tested hydrogen bomb of our 
own. We may then be able to have a foreign 


policy. 
[This is the first of a series of articles giving 


contrasting viewpoints on Defence. Next week: 
Sir Edward Boyle. MP.) 
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Jan Masaryk 


By LORD ATTLEE 


ALL those who were friends of Jan Masaryk, and 
they were many, will be grateful to Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart for this intimate and affectionate 
memoir of a man of great charm.* As a close 
personal friend, he has in these pages made his 
subject live again. We see the gallant, gay figure 
as he appeared to the world with the background 
of sadness and tragedy that lay below the surface. 

I was privileged to know him and to meet him 
often in the days before the war and always en- 
joyed his witty conversation, spiced with Ameri- 
can slang. In the dark days preceding and during 
the Munich betrayal, I was in close contact with 
him. I have a very vivid recollection of him 
coming from a sickbed to the door in a dressing 
gown to hear of our failure to make any impres- 
sion on Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Another man 
under the sense of grievance at the abandonment 
of his country to its enemies might well have 
turned against those who had connived at the 
crime, but Jan Masaryk never lost his love for 
and his trust in the British people. As Sir Robert 
points out, he never indulged in recriminations. 

It was a sad occasion when last | saw him at 
an international conference where as Foreign 
Minister he had to put forward the views of the 
Communist-dominated Government. It was clear 
to me how unwillingly he did it and how his 
heart was still with the Western democracies. It 
was a cruel tragedy that this highly civilised man 
who was in tune with the democratic peoples on 
both sides of the Atlantic should have had to 
see his country subjected to successive barbarous 
regimes, the Nazi and the Communist. In this he 
typified the fate of his country, for of all the 
succession States which arose on the break-up of 
the old Austrian Empire Czechoslovakia was the 
most free and democratic. It belonged to the West 
and under the guidance of Jan’s father, Thomas 
Masaryk, a great and wise statesman, it had been 
successful and had set an example of tolerance 
to others. I recall hearing from German Social 
Democratic friends in Bohemia in the course of 
visits between the wars how much they, like the 
Czechs, revered this great man, 





Jan Masaryk was as popular as his father and 
I have thought sometimes that his particular gifts 
might have made him a better leader of his 
country than Eduard Benes. Benes was, of course, 
a far abler man, but I always thought that he was 
too conscious of his own cleverness and was over- 





*JaN Masaryk. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 
(Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 


confident in his ability by adroitness to steer his 
country to safety. His major mistake during the 
war years was his failure to appreciate the Com- 
munist danger from within. He would never act 
wholeheartedly with the genuine Social. Demo- 
crats but preferred more pliable fellow-travellers 
such as Fierlinger. In the end he was 
manceuvred into allowing the Communists and 
their allies to get hold of all the key- posts in the 
Government, which enabled them to make a suc- 
cessful putsch. I do not think Jan Masaryk would 


have made this mistake. He was much closer 


to the mind and heart of the common people. Had 
he been at the head of affairs I believe that he 
would have had such a hold on the people that 
the Communist conspiracy would not have. suc- 
ceeded 


1957 


Sir Robert traces the course of events until 
the final tragedy. The question of how Jan 
Masaryk met his end is still unsolved. Most of 
us at the time believed that he was murdered 
by the Communists, which is, of course, the 
natural assumption when there is a sudden death 
behind the Iron Curtain, but Sir Robert who 
knew him better than anyone inclines to the 
belief that, in despair of the future of his country 
and of the possibility of his being able to do 
anything. effective, he committed suicide. This 
may well be so for he had an underlying melan- 
choly. No one is better qualified to judge than 
Sir Robert who had seen him in all moods. 

He rests with his father in the grassy grave 
at Lany with no visible memorial, but when, as 
I firmly believe will happen, the Czechoslovaks 
once again take their place among the free 
peoples, there will be, I am sure, a visible 
memorial to Jan Masaryk to endure when those 
in whose hearts he is a living memory have passed 
away. 


Television Jingles 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


Ir, like me, you are one of the 2,500,000 people 
whose sets can get the commercial TV _ pro- 
grammes, | am preaching to the converted. You 
will know all about jingles, the catchy tunes with 
simple words that are used to advertise everything 
from make-up to margarine. 

You love them or loathe them, but unless you 
own one of those switches operated from an arm- 
chair that allow you to turn off the sound during 
the advertisements, you cannot ignore them. Even 
in homes with a ‘blab-off switch you are doomed 
if there are children. For the moppets are mad 
about jingles, the nursery rhymes of the atom age. 

Once, sweet little girls would lisp about ‘Little 
Bo-Peep.’ Now they scream, ‘Mr. Max Factor of 
Hollywood made his Creme Puff for you.’ Much 
to the advertiser's delight this drives Mums into 
the shops to buy Mr. Factor’s face creams, and 
while shopping they are brain-washed into buying 
by toddlers singing, ‘Isn’t it a pity that all kittens 
don’t get Kit-e-Kat?’ Or: ‘Silvikrin for lovely 
hair, Silvikrin Shampoo.’ 

The Silvikrin jingle was written by Mr. Julian 
More, a descendant of Sir Thomas More, who 
some might consider was executed for doing much 
less. Mr. More, a talented revue writer, who wrote 
the book of Grab Me a Gondola, is a Cambridge 
graduate. He considers the ‘Boing’ noise made by 
a voice or instrument at the end of his opus, 
‘Silvikrin (Boing) Shampoo,’ to be the touch of 
genius that has made this a very popular commer- 
cial. “Without that Boing, old boy, that jingle 
would be a dead duck.’ 

Jingles, like detergents, atom power and Miss 
Diana Dors (née Fluck), are postwar additions to 
the British way of living. They are used in about 
a quarter of all the advertisements on TV, and if 
they are in the ‘natural breaks’ of the top show it 
costs the advertisers £500 for a thirty-second 
‘spot.’ 

The two most popular jingles are those for 
‘Omo, a detergent, and*Murraymints,’ a sweet. 
The Omo jingle has been seen and heard about 
a thousand times since it was written in 1950 and 


the Murraymint jingle has been used about 400 
times. Like all successful jingles the words are 
simple. ‘Omo adds brightness, brightness, bright- 
ness, the brightness women want, Omo,’ and 
‘Murraymints, Murraymints, the too-good-to- 
hurry mints. Why make haste when you can taste 
the hint of mint in Murraymint?’ 

These two were written by an organisation 
called ‘King Jingles.’ Their court is a suite of 
offices with green-and-white contemporary-design 
wallpaper, a well-stocked cocktail cabinet and a 
grand piano. The court is near Denmark Street, 
London, WC, home of the British pop-song pub- 
lishing trade and known as Tin Pan Alley to all 
those who have the strange but profitable inability 
to see the moon at any other time but June. The 
two-rulers of King Jingles are Mr. Joe Roncoroni 
and Mr. Harold Fields. They are extremely suc- 
cessful song writers and music publishers who in 
that side of their business have hit a rich furrow of 
horticultural schmalz. They wrote “Tulips and 
Heather, ‘A Blossom Fell’ and ‘Someone -Else’s 
Roses.’ These, and other hits, have sold over 1.5 
million sheet-music copies and have been 
recorded around seven million times in Britain 
and the US. The profits are a secret between Mr. 
Fields, Mr. Roncoroni and the tax inspector. 

Mr. Roncoroni, who is forty-four, sat behind a 
contemporary-style rosewood desk, sipped a large 
Scotch and explained: ‘We are still writing song 
hits, but we are switching more and more of our 
time to jingles. We decided on the title King 
Jingles because it rolls off the tongue.’ Mr. Fields, 
who is thirty-seven, sat behind an exactly similar 
desk, and put down his large Scotch in a space 
between the telephones. ‘We have a coronet on 
our notepaper and I suppose this is breaking the 
heraldry laws or something, but after all Gillette 
called himself King Gillette, didn’t he?’ It is 
obvious that King Gillette has had a permanent 
effect on the Fields-Roncoroni psyche. 

One of the first jingles the duo wrote after they 
teamed up in 1948 was ‘Good mornings begin 
with Gillette.’ It is still used. Mr. Roncoroni 
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tugged his large black moustache—he was a major 
in the war who served with the Royal Artillery in 
Italy—and told how the Omo jingle was written. 
‘Harold got a phone call from an advertising 
agency and they gave us the slogan “Omo adds 
brightness.” We added another two brightnesses 
and the sentence “The brightness women want, 
omo.” Tock half an hour to do the words and 
music and we played it back over the phone from 
this piano here. It clicked.” 

Just what they charge for a jingle is a secret, 
but competitors, whose prices range from £25 to 
£125, estimate that a King product costs about 
£200. King jingles are sold outright and there is 
no other payment except a small royalty from 
every performance which is collected by the Per- 
forming Rights Society. Other jingle writers take 
a smaller down payment and insist on a ‘repeat’ 
fee of several pounds. 

Normally the King syndicate like to write a 
new tune for every jingle and avoid fitting words 
to a classical or traditional one. Mr. Fields said: 
‘Most of the well-known stuff is non-cop [copy- 
right expired] and if the jingle makes, somebody 
pinches the tune and fits it to their words. Added 
to this. using second-hand stuff is bad for 
business.” 




















They ‘did ‘use a classical work as the tune for 
‘The Daily Sketch is growing fast’ jingle. This 
was that part of Orpheus in the Underworld 
normally played when young women in frilly 
knickers do the Can-Can. Doubtless this was a 
delicate tribute to the editorial content of the 
product advertised. Other favourite King pro- 
ducts are ‘What makes a good meal wonderful? 
Baichelor’s wonderful peas,’ and ‘Nestlé’s cream, 
what a dream.” 

Like all creative artists they have had their 
failures, ‘Take,’ said Mr. Roncoroni, ‘that damned 
thing we tried for Coldrator, the fridge people. 
Now, they wanted everything in the jingle includ- 
ing the time of day, and that’s all wrong—a jingle 
must be simple. You can’t have stuff like “The 
door shuts with a coachbuilt click” and “Motor 
with a five-year guarantee” and “Roomy salad 
drawers”—crazy!’ Another failure was the jingle 
they wrote for Dettol. It went: ‘Is there a bottle 
of Dettol in the house?’ Mr. Fields had another 
Scotch: ‘We gave that one an almost religious 
tune, but it was no good.’ . 

What is the future in this growing industry? 
Messrs. Roncoroni and Fields at present operate 
as freelances, but ‘if the price were right’ would 
work on the US advertising principle. There the 
main jingle-writing teams are employed exclu- 
sively by one commercial firm. 

Even if they do work for one product, Joe and 


Harold will try to deal through that firm’s adver- 
tising department. Harold said: ‘We once dealt 
directly with a manufacturer. It was murder. He 
was in and out of the office so much with damned 
fool ideas that we nearly went mad. Finally we 
sent him a telegram: “No fee at all if only you 
leave us alone.” We never got the fee and he never 
got the jingle, but we got shot of him.’ 

Mr. Roncoroni too is adamant that whoever 
they work for he will not buy a TV set. ‘Those 
things corrupt you mentally.’ 


A Half Stand 


By CHARLES F. F. FLEET 


Tue Committee, whose quaint terms of reference 
embrace repairs to church clocks and donkey 
coats, gully pump attendants for the use of, con- 
cerned itself with a problem ever facing our 
democratic society. Should the new surrealist-type 
men’s toilet have six cells or three? 

Allowing an hour for discussion, the Religious 
Group moved and carried the day with two 
abstentions—one, a sadly unmarried lady social 
worker, the other a representative of the 
Piumbers’ Union, who, it might be argued, dis- 
closed an indirect interest in the matter at issue 
(London Government Act, 1938). 

I heard of the matter through my bootmender, 
who added that his information pointed to a 
church party conspiracy aimed, of course, at the 
Plumbers’ Union. This titbit was coloured by the 
milkman’s story about extra milk at St. Wilfrid's. 
The issue was worth a half stand. Now, stands are 
important. A full stand on matters of principle— 
half stands on wastage of workers’ money. The 
Town Clerk brought matters to a head that night 
by referring the item (Cole and Beazley on 
Rating). 

At seven, to the clang of the bell, we entere 
the Housing Repairs, Redecorations, Renewals, 
Renovations and Rebuilding Committee General, 
wherein. my item lay cleverly disguised under 
Public Health (Published Agenda Committees Ad 
Hoc). In a matter of an hour we sped to the Toilet 
and the Member for the Vatican opened the 
attack. An hour later I saw my chance, but, un- 
fortunately, was summoned to Main Hall to give 
advice to a tearful ratepayer whose husband had 
left her with six children and taken the television 
set to the other woman. Upon return it was clear 
the Plumbers were in danger, as Church had sent 
it to the Law Committee. It happened that Law 
were in session. Why, I have never found out to 
this day. I followed Waffle Perkins (Grade II Mis- 
cellaneous General Substantive) down the corri- 
dor and entered Law. Hardly had the door closed 
before the rumpus started. The Plumber amended 
and moved. Rome—reinforced by Canterbury— 
united, and chaos—the most intelligent Member 
of any local authority—took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. Quite by accident I was able to speak 
on the resolution, and my friends still talk of 
those passionate minutes (Standing Orders V (b). 
Members Proposing). 

In the event it was dispatched to Finance 
Special farther up the corridor. Perkins, followed 
by Rome and Canterbury, led the race, with the 
Plumber aad me in hot pursuit. On that memor- 
able night the Mayor, three Aldermen and twenty- 
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six Councillors squeezed into a room originally 
planned as a telephone kiosk. The oratory was 
superb, procedure enchanting and the rudeness 
invigorating. At midnight, after seven votes and 
two small adjournments for Chairman’s pleasure, 
the matter resolved itself. 

Mrs. Town Clerk phoned to wonder if she 
ought to put Wally’s bottle in the bed, and the 
note, handed in by an exhausted messenger, found 
its way to the Chairman. The question was put 
and the sixth amendment was carried. 

It was, therefore, agreed that some eighteen 
lavatories would be installed. The convenience 
would crawl with miles of lead piping, and the 
Surveyor would report before anything was done. 
He did, by kicking Waffle Perkins to his feet. 
Waffle read a ‘etter from the Ministry of Local 
Government. The Minister regretted that he could 
give no permission to expend public money on a 
convenience at this time, but, if it was felt we 
ought to repaic broken glass in the cold frames, 
such an application would be sympathetically 
considered. 

I left the Town Hall that night one half stand 
to the good. more to come with the prospect of 
cocoa, 


Dies Ire 
Day of wrath, and lightning stroke, 
Day of which the prophets spoke, 
Ends our present age in smoke. 


Trembles all the world in fear, 
To see her mighty Judge draw near, 
Our several causes for to hear. 


Hark! The Trumpet's awful boom 
Rousing dead from out the tomb 
Summons all to hear their doom. 


Nature wonders in surprise 
To see us mortal creatures rise 
To answer at the great Assize. 


For there, arraigned before the throne 
Each his secret sin must own, 
And every wrong must be undone. 


What can words of mine avail? 
Who will succour miscreant pale, 
When even righteous men must quail? 


Oh King of fearful majesty, 
Whom thou savest, saving free, 
Thou fount of righteousness, save me. 


Lord, remember me, I pray, 
Me for whom thou passed this way, 
Nor let me perish on that day. 


Weary footed, thou hast sought 
Me out and by thy passion bought; 
Set not all thy pain at nought. 


Mine the felon’s guilty plea, 
Downcast face. and suppliant knee, 
Thou Lord of mercy, pardon me. 


Thy pardon soothed the Magdalen’s grief, 
And comforted the dying thief, 
So even I dare hope relief. 


Set me, Lord, amongst thy sheep, 
On thy right my place to keep, 
Nor cast me down from heaven's steep. 


Broken-hearted, bowed, I bend, 
God, Judge, Advocate, and Friend; 
Stand beside me at my end. 
HAILSHAM 
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A Prospect of Restrictions 


By J. 8S. NAPIER 


THE world of monopolies and restrictive trade 
practices—unlike the rest of the world—is under- 
going a period of frantic lull. The Act which 
occupied so much parliamentary time during the 
summer was finally given the Royal Assent on 
August 2; on November 2 Part II of the Act, 
which forbids collective but facilitates individual 
enforcement of resale prices, came into force, and 
on November 30 an Order making registrable 
(and so open to scrutiny by the new Restrictive 
Practices Court) a wide range of restrictive trad- 
ing agreements, including price rings, collusive 
tendering, and collective discrimination, started 
to operate. 

Thus, while all the paraphernalia of private 
courts, fines and blacklists in support of resale 
prices have been swept away (the similar systems 
used to enforce trade union practices of course 
remain, their notoriety enhanced by solitude), 
the big companies have had a few months only 
to consider three urgent problems: which of 
their agreements are registrable; can those which 
are be adapted so as to make it unnecessary for 
them to be registered; is it worth registering, and 
defending before the Restrictive Practices Court, 
those which are not adaptable, or should they 
be dropped? 

The last question is partly, but the first two 
are entirely, matters of interpretation of the Act, 
and much more difficult to answer than might be 
supposed. This is really because the field is not 
only wide, but almost entirely virgin ground (the 
only other Statute in force on precisely the same 
subject is apparently the dormant Ordinances of 
Corporations Act, 1503), and consequently the 
Act has had to be drafted in largely non-technical 
language which cries for judicial interpretation 
only less piteously than the Rent Acts. How far 
is a bipartite agreement registrable? What is a 
‘process of manufacture’? What is meant by the 
Act’s definition of ‘Trade Association’? What, 
if anything, is a ‘negative obligation’? 

To assist the eager businessman and his legal 
adviser in'their speculations on these and a multi- 
tude of other thorny questions, no fewer than 
three books* have been issued on the subject since 
the Act was passed, one, rather unexpectedly, by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who has since 
projected his restrictive experience to a wider 
sphere. None of the books, it must be confessed, 
make particularly entertaining reading, nor can 
they, under the circumstances, provide the clear 
and authoritative solutions to his problems for 
which the reader yearns, though they can and 
do raise further problems which had probably 
not occurred to him. It may be cautiously 
asserted, however, that the book by Messrs. 
Albery, Tatham and Fletcher-Cooke is the most 





* THE Law RELATING TO MONOPOLIES, RESTRIC- 
TIVE PRACTICES AND RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE. 
By Lord Hailsham and R. McEwen. (Buttetworth, 
22s. 6d.) 

MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES. 
By Michael Albery, B. S. Tatham and Charles F. 
Fietcher-Cooke. (Stevens, 27s. 6d.) 

THE Laws OF RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES AND 
Monopo.ies. By H. Heathcote-Williams, Emrys 


Roberts and Ronald Bernstein. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 36s.) 


adventurous, but the least reliable, and that by 
Lord Hailsham and Mr. McEwen, besides being 
the cheapest, is the most businesslike. The one by 
Mr. Heathcote-Williams and company is 
scholarly and contains a résumé of similar legis- 
lation in other countries. It will be interesting to 
see how far, if at all, the Court takes notice of 
this; it can hardly do so as a strict matter of 
interpretation. 

There are, of course, many restrictive agree- 
ments in force which are undoubtedly registrable, 
and the only question is whether or not to fight 
for them. It is more difficult than ever to foresee 
the attitude of the Court towards these; the onus 
of proof, however, remains on the persons who 
seek to justify them. It is rumoured that, whether 
from fear of publicity or distrust of legal pro- 
cesses generally, a large number of such agree- 
ments were quietly dropped before the Order 
came into force. This is, of course, exactly what 
the Government intended, and indeed if every- 
one had decided to fight, the Court might well 
have been choked with work, like the old 
Monopolies Commission. 

So far, only two—both suitably high-powered 
—appointments to the new Court have been 
made: Mr. Justice Devlin and Mr. Justice 
Upjohn, the former of whom is to be President. 
Normally, a court will consist of one High Court 
Judge and two lay members (full members, not 
‘assessors’); there was some debate in Parliament 
whether these members should necessarily be 
qualified by ‘experience’ as well as by ‘know- 
ledge’ of industry, commerce or public affairs. In 
the event the disjunctive was preferred, leading 
to the dubious prospect—especially for those 
familiar with academic witnesses—of academic 
judges as well. Mr. Sich from the Treasury 


City and 


By JOHN 





I SUPPOSE one couldn't ask British Railways to 
do it, it would be too embarrassing for them. 
But perhaps Mass Observation, if it still exists, 
or the members of the Railway Development 
Association and of the Society for the Reinvigora- 
tion of Unremunerative Branch Lines might 
undertake the task I have in mind, which is to 
add up the minutes late which trains are at 
London termini. Observers would watch the 
‘Arrival’ boards at regular intervals throughout 
the day and publish monthly statistics of the late- 
ness of trains under main-line stations. My guess 
is that the only London service to approach punc- 
tuality is the Southern Region, which is still very 
good and still gives passengers priority over coal 
and kippers. I should think the highest total of 
minutes late must be at Paddington, for the Great 
Western, once the proudest and best railway in 


England, seems to have lost its spirit. The Arrival _ 


boards there optimistically have only two slots 
in their ‘minutes late’ sections, which means that 
they have to stop short at ‘99.’ I suggest that they 
make space for three figures. Scholarly observers, 


Solicitor’s department has been appointed to the 
important post of Registrar of Restrictive Trad- 
ing Agreements—a sort of cross between the 
Registrar of Companies and the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. (Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that the people who probably feel most 
strongly that X’s agreements are registrable and 
against the public interest—namely X’s com- 
petitors—are given no express right of audience 
to argue either of these points, which appear to 
be left wholly to the Registrar. Possibly this may 
be cleared up in the Rules of Court.) Sir David 
Cairns, QC, Chairman of the old Monopolies 
Commission, has stepped down into the fray, and 
has been succeeded by Mr. R. F. Levy, QC. 

Clearly the lawyers are in for some protracted, 
lucrative, but inevitable, battles. Meanwhile, cer- 
tain critical comments on the Act as a whole 
are still valid. Firstly, there is still no power to 
make ‘divesting orders’ splitting up the Monopoly 
of Scale (as can be done in America); this con- 
trasts with the wide powers of prohibition of 
agreements between independent firms, and must 
favour the single mammoth firm, or ‘inter- 
connected body corporate,’ against whom only 
limited powers are provided under the 1948 Act. 

Secondly, the extension of individual, at the 
expense of collective, resale price maintenance 
must again favour the large and powerful firm 
who can in all senses ‘go it alone,’ as against the 
smaller firm which was formerly protected by 
its trade association. 

Thirdly, whatever may be said of restrictive 
practices among employers, it is at least arguable 
whether or not they operate against the public 
interest. The Act itself recognises this. The same 
cannot be said, in the present state of the country’s 
economy, of restrictive practices among workers: 
from the public’s point of view, they are at the 
moment wholly bad. Nobody indeed has sought 
to defend them on the grounds that they aren't. 
The query therefore remains: what is the 
Government going to do about them, and when? 


Suburban 


BETJEMAN 


too, will discover that many trains come in as 


much as half an hour later than the lateness 
advertised. Or would the publishing of such 
Statistics encourage the lines to try to beat each 
other’s records? 


ScENIC RAILWAYS 

The idea behind the nationalisation of the 
railways was not primarily that they should make 
a profit, but that they should perform a public 
service. Their official apologists make a mistake 
in always stressing the profit motive. The Isle of 
Man, that most enlightened of governments, has 
just bought the Manx Electric Railway (whose 
private owners were offered £47,000 for it for 
scrap metal), although it knows the railway does 
not run at a profit. It has bought it for the follow- 
ing reasons. It is an essential service between 
Douglas and Ramsey; it gives much employment; 
it is the best customer of the Electricity Board; 
it is one of the attractions of the island, and 90 
per cent. of the visitors travel on it. Even British 
Railways recognise that a line can be attractive, 
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both as a means of transport and for the scenery 
through’ which it passes. In the summer they run 
open carriages on “the beautifal narrow-gauge 
line from Aberystwyth to a mountain terminus 
at Devil’s Bridge. What a pity they do not simi- 
larly exploit the lines in the Isle of Wight, par- 
ticularly that to Ventnor West, and those between 
Bodmin and Wadebridge in Cornwall, to name 
only two obvious instances. To travel through 
fine scenery by train is a far better way of seeing 
the country than by coach or motor-car, and with 
young people it is increasingly popular. 


GERTIE GITANA—AND OTHERS 

Many a time in the smoky rococo auditorium 
of the South London Palace, now bombed and 
derelict, did I hear, in the smell of oranges and 
amid a crackle of peanuts and swoosh of bar 
doors, Gertie Gitana sing ‘Nellie Dean’ and other 
sentimental songs to cheerful, tearful cockneys. 
She died last week. Her appeal was as much in 
the niceness and goodness of her character, which 
came across to her audiences, as in her singing. 
Her death makes me wonder how many of these 
older variety artists survive, who could hold a 
huge and tough audience without the aid of 
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microphone, by the sheer force of their personali- 
ties. The following are still with us, but Indo not 
see them often enough: the spritely male imper- 
sonator Hettie King, Billy Danvers with his 
intimate monologues, the whistle and white gloves 
of Albert Whelan, Randolph Sutton, who can 
make you laugh and cry in the same song, 
Bransby Williams, G. H. Elliot the Chocolate- 
Coloured Coon, and Clarkson Rose and Olive 


Fox of ‘Twinkle.’ God bless them all and a pros-_. 


perous New Year to them. 


CoMING EVENTS 


If this appeared in Punch many. years ago, you 
will, of course, tell me, but I heard it as the 
authentic experience of a country vicar. He was 
calling on an old man whose wife had died a 
few months previously and was commiserating 
with him. “Yes, and do you know, Vicar, last night 
she came into the room and sat in that chair over 
there and I had quite a long talk with her.’ ‘Well, 
isn’t that wonderful, John. And what do you 
think it can mean, your seeing her like that?’ 
‘Well, Vicar, I think it must mean we're in for 
some more rain.’ 


Vi The Treasure-Seekers () 


By STRIX 


As it sank towards a zareba of blackthorn hedges 
the January sun, intruding across Leicestershire 
like a distant, eccentric, but lovable relative, cast 
its beams upon the conference table. As it waned, 
the flames licking the fogs in the grate lost their 
ineffectual pallor and, though they gave out no 
more heat, seemed to. give out more. 

The documents on the conference -table 
derived no such benefit from the winter sunlight. 
The copies of old charts, the aerial photographs 
of the reef, the faded curlicue script in which 
Spanish bureaucrats recorded a grievous loss 
300 years ago, the photostat log of the English 
sea-captain who later made a killing at this 
wreck (or perhaps at another), the statistics about 
the rate of growth of coral—these really needed 
to be scrutinised by candle-light, or in the blaze 
of a Caribbean noon. The well-bred lambency, 
slanting in through the big Georgian windows, 
made it easy to detect a garishness, a touch of 
Wardour Street, in the exhibits we were assembled 
to mull over. The brown ink on the old documents 
looked too brown, and a light which would have 
brought out all the best in a muffin brought out 
all the worst in the coloured photographs of 
tropic seas and embedded anchors. 


* * * 


As I listened to the White Russian describing 
an earlier attempt upon this wreck (‘the detec- 
tion-gear was com-plitly useless’) I remembered 
something a wise man had told me many years 
ago. I was seeking a title for my first book, which 
described an improbable and outlandish enter- 
prise. He said: ‘Treasure Island is the best title 
in English literature. Every word in the title of a 
book ought to stake a claim on the reader’s 
interest. Everybody has a weakness for islands, 
everybody is fascinated by treasure; and every- 
body has read Treasure Island. 1 don't believe 


everybody would have read The Sea Cook.’ 

At the time I took it for granted that he was 
right in what he said about the allure of treasure; 
and in the course of a mis-spent life I have, 
rather surprisingly, never dabbled in putative 
doubloons. It was only last Sunday, not far from 
the spruce kennels of the Quorn, that I saw how 
intoxicating is the faint and slightly phoney scent 
which’ treasure leaves behind it down the 
centuries. 

Given a number of clues pointing to the 
existence of treasure, I do not believe that it is 
humanly possible for a man to disbelieve in the 
treasure’s existence. He may decide that. the 
chances of finding it are nil, or that it is in some 
place other than that to which the clues point; 
but he is, or becomes, unable to reject the whole 
story. 


e * + 


It is typical of the business that on Sunday 
afternoon we finished up with two treasures 
instead of one. 

The Santa Maria, bursting with bullion, went 
on the reef in 1637. For the next three years strong 
Spanish expeditions, ordered to salvage her cargo, 
failed for a variety of reasons to reach the reef. 
It is a long reef, but the depositions of the numer- 
ous survivors from the Santa Maria at a court 
of inquiry describe with general accuracy the 
scene and circumstances of the disaster. 

Fifty years later Captain Snooks, searching for 
treasure—perhaps the Santa Maria’s—along the 
same reef, struck lucky. In a few weeks his Indian 
divers had made possible the recovery of thirty 
tons of specie, mainly silver but some gold. (‘A 
ton of gold doesn’t take up much room, you 
know. I should say that a solid ton would be 
about the size of that card-table. What do you 
think, Hugh?’ ‘Ye-e-e-s. A bit smaller, probably.’ 


1957 


This is the. sort of_-dialogue into which the 
treasure-seeker finds himself lapsing.) 

Snooks ‘cleared -one ‘roome’ and, at a slower 
rate, part of another, then sailed for England, 
renown and a knighthood. In his absence a swarm 
of interlopers in small craft removed further 
pickings from ‘Neptune’s exchequer’; from the 
accounts of the British authorities, who were try- 
ing to exact the Crown’s dues (a tenth of the 


treasure recovered) the less accessible parts of 


the Santa Maria, already overgrown by coral, 
did not yield much to these scavengers. . 

Nor did they to Snooks when -he returned 
later in the. same year. He.“wanted engines,’ 
according to one account, to get through the 
encrusted timbers. Lightly laden, he left the scene 
of his triumph for a career of usefui public ser- 
vice in the colonies. He never went back to the 
wreck, nor did he sponsor any further attempt 
upon it. 

* x * 

We know roughly what the Spaniards lost in 
1637; we know more precisely what the British 
gained half a century later.. If-Snooks. and the 
scavengers were working the Santa Maria wreck, 
they left many millions of pounds’ worth of 
precious metal under its coral carapace. If—as a 
comparison of the Spanish and the British docu- 
ments suggests—they were working another, 
unidentified wreck, they may have cleared her, 
for fifty tons of bullion was a normal joad when 
treasure. was dispersed among the better-found 
ships in a convoy. 

But in 1637 the whole treasure was in the 
decrepit but capacious hull of the Santa Maria. 
The Spanish admiral objected on seamanlike 
grounds to her use for this purpose; but a 
Spanish general was in charge, and it was 
probably an inter-Service squabble which im- 
mured in the coral the equivalent of almost any 
sum you like to name on a Sunday afternoon in 
Leicestershire. 

It may be there still; and if, after the insight I 
have given you into the treasure-seeker’s men- 
tality, you suppose that 1637, and the Santa 
Maria, and Captain Snooks are reliable clues, I 
shall be disappointed. There are no reliable clues 
to treasure. It would not be there if there were. 


Fire-Eaters 


Grind the rock to grow the flame, 
Mill the flame and bake the bread, 
Ask for bread, itisastone © © 
Light’s creatures all are fed upon. 
Or rather say that light has bred 
Sustenance of flame by flame: 

Fire we are and fire we eat 

Chirped the bird to an ear of wheat. 


Rock serves the prophet’s turn 
As though that were not worn. 
If it is rock you trust 

How is it better than dust 

I asked the prophetic man. 

But he wanted to write on stone. 


Now I have nothing firm 
To cling to above harm. 
I have killed all with thought 
Only excepting light. 
No one can write on that. 
Amo, amas, amat. 
SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
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If only we could stay longer ...- 


| shouldn't grumble, of course, because 
we've had a marvellous holiday. It’s just that 
one could go on and on enjoying this 
amazing country. 

We've seen such a lot —the lovely little 
coast resorts, the Native lands where dress 
and customs haven't changed for centuries. 
Oh! and the game reserves, where you see 
all sorts of wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. 


How | envy South Africans their wonderful 
sunshine. It keeps faith with you every day 
and adds immeasurably to your enjoyment. 
We're taking back a host of memories and a 
stack of photographs .. . this is not good- 
bye but au revoir to a glorious land. 

















You are invited to call or write 
to this office for free and friend- 
ly advice about holidays in this 
sunny land, together with des- 
criptive literature—or consult 
your Travel Agent, 
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Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1 


800 hungry 
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MICHAEL HARALD 
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Consuming Interest .. . 


BY LESLIE ADRIAN 


THREE middle-aged Americans in grey flannel 
suits came into the hotel lounge. They ordered 
drinks, and the bill came to 14s. The host gave 
the waiter a pound note. ‘That's OK,’ he said, 
waving away the change. 

Most American tourists are bombarded with 
literature telling them How to Behave like the 
Natives before they pass the Statue of Liberty; 
but that is the way most of them tip. And as a 
consumer, I find their tipping alarming. Can we 
continue to expect reasonable service from 
restaurants and hotel staff who know they are 
not going io get more thah 10 per cent. of the bill, 
if they also know they are going to get 30 per 
cent. from the Americans at the next table? 

I was discussing the subject the other day with 
Miss Marguerite Allen, the representative of an 
American hotel organisation, part of whose job 
it is to travel the world collecting material for 
hotel brochures. The over-tipping, she thinks, is 
part nervousness at being abroad; part confusion 
over currency; part simply habit—*] found myself 
giving the bell-hop a dollar because I'm so used 
to it. That’s what he would expect in the States.’ 

Would he, indeed! Then |] hope he doesn’t 
start expecting it here. It's up to ourselves, I 
suppose, to be strong-minded: but which of us 
is strong-minded ? 


* * * 


It was on another subject, though, that | 
wanted to talk to Miss Allen. She is here as the 
guest of BOAC, to look over some of the travel 
programmes for 1957; and I was anxious to hear 
her comments on British hotels. The American 
tourist will be even more welcome if be can push 
up hotel standards (as he has been doing) without 
at the same time too violently pushing up hotel 
prices. 

The point is, English hotels appear to have 
been gradually changing under the impact of 
American tastes; and we, who have to use them 
all the year round, have on balance reason to be 
grateful. What I wanted to find out from Miss 
Allen, therefore, was what American tastes and 
trends are today. 





She had some surprises for me. To begin with, 
American tourists appear to enjoy our food 
(except, of course, our coffee; | suppose the con- 
tinuing horror of hotel coffee here might be cited 
as proof that American influence is not, after all, 
supreme). And they are ecstatic about the service. 
(This does not surprise me. } was once, for twenty- 
four hours, a guest on an American liner. The 
food was attractively presented; each dish, how- 
ever plain, was given-an agreeable, homely- 
sounding name. But the waiter was always hang- 
ing around with the next course—sometimes 
the next two courses—obviously anxious to get 
the whole tedious business over and done with: 

Again: I had not suspected that the American 
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tourist—according to Miss Allen—is leading us 
away from the old Grand Hotel conception. 
Although there is a large and growing number of 
sophisticated and cosmopolite Americans, the 
great majority of visitors from the US are small- 
town tourists making the Grand Trip of a 'life- 
time; and statistics show that 80 per cent. of them 
are between forty and sixty. They want to see the 
sights and observe the quaint local customs in 
the day-time; but at night they want to feel at 
home. So the newest hotels—like the Westbury, 
off Bond Street—are designed for that purpose; 
they are being built with low ceilings, smaller 
rooms and modest décer. 

Condemnation of English hotel plumbing is, as 
you would expect, fairly universal. But what ] 
did not know was that the British bath is one of 
the chief objects of criticism—for the surprising 
reason that it is so often round-bottomed. 
Americans, accustomed to a flat-bottomed bath, 
complain that the round-bottomed variety is diffi- 
cult, and sometimes dangerous, to stand up in. 
They would prefer showers. And they would also 
like to have, as automatic accessories, a large piece 
of soap, face tissues and a face flannel. 

Other frequent criticisms in the questionnaires 
which tourists are asked to fill in when they leave 
Britain concern (inevitably) unheated bedrooms; 
early-morning domestic clatter and chatter in the 
corridors; hard pillows; and double beds: ‘only 
honeymoon couples expect double beds,’ Miss 
Allen insisted: ‘most of our tourists prefer twin 
divans, convertible to double.’ 

And then Miss Allen went off to prepare for 
a visit to Denmark, where she has been asked to 
sample a Copenhagen restaurant’s shrimp sand- 
wich. It is deserving, she has been told, of a men- 
tion in one of her brochures. The price of the 
sandwich is approximately seven shillings. The 
price of the air ticket is approximately thirty 
pounds. Heigh, ho. ... 

. * + 


] thought | had done with the subject of 
Christmas, but somebody has reminded me of 
another point: why were so many bakers unable 
or unwilling to bake bread on any of the days 
between the Saturday before and the Thursday 
after Christmas Day? Here, I would have 
thought, was a fine opportunity for the small 
bakeries to show how much better bread they 
can bake, and how much better service they can 
give, than the combines. Yet could I find a loaf of 
fresh bread on Christmas Eve? I could not. The 
bakeries were open—but only to sell cakes and 
a few stale loaves left over from the previous 
week. | have every sympathy with the craft bakers 
in their struggle against mass-production, but it 
seems to me they missed a trick here. 

Why, I wonder? 

& * + 

] shall be writing to thank individually the 
various people who have sent in ideas for a con- 
sumers’ column: let me here thank you collec- 
tively! As far as possible I would like to try out 
the ideas first; so it may take a little time before 
they start appearing here. It is obviously not going 
to be possible to test them all thoroughly—as 


;..A Dollar for the Bell-hop 


I said last week, I do not propose to set myself 
up as a judge of commodities, as many other 
people are engaged in that pursuit already. But 
unkind experience has taught me that individual 
recommendations are not always to be relied 
upon. This is not simply because they may be 
biased; the passage of time renders them obsolete. 
How often do we find that that delightful new 
guest house, so comfortable, so cheap, so well 
run in its first.year or two, deteriorates when the 
new owners begin to lose interest or begin to 
feel the need to make more money! And the same 
applies to many of the concerns producing home- 
made, or crypto-homemade, goods. Some kind of 
a check is necessary, and that takes time. But J 
am very glad to get the suggestions, some of 
which look most promising. 





For example; there is one from the headmaster 
of a Northern school, extolling the virtues of ‘as 
down to earth a dish, almost, as your fish and 
chips: location, Melton Mowbray.’ It is possible, 
he went on, to buy a Melton pie of such exquisite 
quality that he would not hesitate to serve it as 
the main dish at a summer dinner party—indeed, 
he has done so. 

‘I am not referring,’ he goes on, ‘to the com- 
monly marketed article calling itself a Melton pie 
—the sort that has a soggy look and a dull grey 
filling of the Lord knows what. No: this chap 
has a gentle golden pastry, a proud shape, and a 
filling to which my poor pen cannot begin to do 
justice. It can be bought only at * At this 
point I propose to stop—until the product has 
been sampled. But thank you, Sir, for letting me 
know of its existence. ] know exactly what you 
mean by the spurious Meltons, of which there 
are a great many knocking around, their interiors 
as grey-green greasy as the River Limpopo when 
that river was first visited by the elephant’s child. 

- + * 


If you are coming up to London in the hope 
of buying new and well-designed furniture, 
fabrics, or home equipment of any kind, I suggest 
you go straight to the Council of Industrial 
Design’s Centre in the Haymarket. It is a wonder- 
ful time-saver, and will spare you many hours of 
fruitless, weary trailing from store to store. The 
selection, which changes periodically, may include 
anything from a bicycle pump to a new bathroom 
curtain fabric; but whatever is there has been 
selected as an example of good British craftsman- 
ship, by a committee including such experts as 
Sir Gordon Russell and Mr. Misha Black. And 
when you see something you like, they have only 
to look it up on their card-index system to tell 
you all about the product, who makes it, and 
where it can be bought. 

But I hope one of these days to describe what 
the Centre has on show in more detail. 


B) 
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Letters to the Editor 





The Despised Czéstaw Jésman, Lilian’A. Roff, 

Frederick Murphy, Mary Moorman 
Taste in Subtopia John Irwin 
Air Pilots and Accidents Stanley Mayne 
Probiem Peopiv J.F Littler 
Crisis » Medicine Speech Therapist, Carol Whitehead 
Peli Meil Walter Brookes 
That Po.itica Stuff Francis Schwarzenberger 
Miser Catuile Tyrrell Burgess 
Judge Not... Peter Hadley 
The Parish Comes Alive Rev. B. W Mason 
The Montgoifians H. Alan Peacock 
THE DESPISED 


Sirn—In my letter of December 28 I stated that the 
principal cause of the calamitous state of British 
interests in Egypt was psychological; that it was the 
result of British racial conceit, and that in the modern 
world this frame of mind inevitably spells disaster 
both political and economic. Surely the proof of the 
pudding is in its eating; yet another military with- 
drawal, the expulsion of many thousands of British 
subjects from Egypt, Aubrey Jones’s petrol—what 
there is of it—at six shillings a gallon. 

The reaction to this proposition was mettlesome, 
boisterous and arresting: I was heaped with abuse 
both signed and anonymous. It confirmed, alas, the 
validity of my thesis. 

Some of the correspondents pointed out the foul- 
ness of the Egyptians; in respect to poor Lieut. 
Moorhouse, of course, they are right, but the dragging 
in of this tragic business is hardly germane to the 
problem which is political and psychological. On 
Egyptian affairs may I be permitted to cite here the 
unimpeachable authority of the late Viscount 
Norwica? 

‘Many of the failures of British statesmanship 
have been due to the reluctance of Ministers to 
deal with a problem so long as postponement was 
possible. Too often have we been forced in the end 
to accept an unsatisfactory and even a humiliating 
solution because we have refused at the beginning 
io agree to a far better one. Too often have we con- 
ceded grudgingly and too late much more than would 
= been accepted gladly and gratefully at an earlier 

te." 

The passage refers to Anglo-Egyptian troubles of 

a generation ago; in its topical urgency it could be 
Written yesterday or, I fear, tomorrow. 
; It is an invidious and embarrassing task to bring 
in personal matters into public correspondence. How- 
ever, | fecl I am forced to do it by the tone of some 
of my detractors. | will not enter into a verbal slog- 
ging match with Mr. William F. Pickard. The ‘poten- 
tial equality’ of the Egyptians of which | wrote. far 
from being ‘great rubbish,’ is the equality of men in 
the face of God which is the ultimate touchstone of 
human relations. 

Mr. Malcolm Murray-Brown, another of the irate 
correspondents, hints darkly at my foreign origin and 
Suggests that I benefit, ‘at least temporarily, from 
the hospitality of this country and that my letter was 
due ‘to impotent rage resulting from some minor 
social snub.” He is dead right on the first point: I 
would not dream of disguising the bar sinister of 
alien birth. | have to disappoint, however, Mr. 
Murray-Brown on the second score: I have no social 
snubs, major or minor, to complain about. Seven 
happy years of commissioned service in the British 


Army have given me not only the right to a British 
passport, which indeed I hold, but also to have my 
say in the affairs of the country of my adoption, 
particularly when it is in a grave and self-induced 
danger. For it is my country today—not that I have 
the slightest desire to forget or lose affection for the 
land of my origin—in fact, it is far more my country 
than Mr. Murray-Brown’s. For he just happened to 
be born here while I have chosen it deliberately 
because of its several attractions, spiritual and mun- 
dane, and in spite of the climate of the British Isles 
and the income tax and cooking obtained there, not 
to mention occasional outbursts of parochialism of 
some of their inhabitants. And, like the Gilbertian 
woolsack, ‘I won't be sat upon.’—Yours faithfully, 

CZESLAW JESMAN 
46 Green Street, Park Lane, W1 


a 

Sir,—Having spent the whole of the Second World 
War and practically all the First in Cairo, I must 
put in a word for the British soldier, so maligned by 
Mr. Jésman. My sphere was not Shepheard’s Long 
Bar, nor the Gezira and Maadi Clubs (founded 
chiefly for British residents) where in a British atmo- 
sphere British officers might surely be allowed some 
free speech in the presence of waiters not Egyptian 
but almost exclusively Berbers and Levantines; but 
1 lived among the Egyptians, travelled in their ghastly 
derelict trams, witnessed their anti-British acts and 
listened to their anti-British lies. I also helped at the 
Tipperary Club, where 35,000 allied soldiers fed and 
relaxed in a single week, and other less famous clubs, 
where I got inside information about what our men 
endured at the hands of the Egyptians—caps knocked 
off, wrist watches cut away, pockets picked, fountain 
pens and sun glasses pilfered—all with no retaliation. 
The discipline of the troops was marvellous, and 
when any incident particularly horrible to me 
occurred, an Indian or American was generally 
responsible for it. 

The. lower-middle-class Egyptians were much too 
intent on filling their pockets in army employment 
to care about their personal relations with the troops. 
Almost there were no personal relations; how could 
there be when we were up against Germany while 
the Egyptians sat on the fenee, with an occasional 
descent to the other side? 

Have we forgotten the pacts and treaties violated 
by Egypt without shame? For their own treachery 
have they suffered and, alas, won the world’s 
sympathy.—-Yours faithfully, 

LILIAN A. ROFF 


Sir,—It was to be expected that Mr. Jésman’s letter 
would provoke a loud if confused response from our 
so-called patriots—a response which deserves all too 
well the characteristics of ‘irrelevancy, ignorance, 
rudeness and suggestio falsi’ ascribed by Mr. Pickard 
to Mr. Jésman. What is interesting about these letters 
is that none of them denies Mr. Jésman’s case; 
rather do they confirm it. 

Mr. Murray-Brown’s letter is a chunk of vitupera- 
tive guesswork which needs no answer and which 
throws plenty of light on his own character, none 
on that of Mr. Jésman. What he describes as ‘pander- 
ing to the susceptibilities of the Egyptian peasantry’ 
might just as well be described as ‘mere good manners 
and consideration for the feeling of others.” Should 
we consider other people less because they happen 
to be either Egyptian or peasants? 

Doris Davy has a tiny little point about exclusive- 
ness in clubs, but her analogy with literary or philo- 
sophical clubs denying membership to footballers or 
boxers is sadly off the mark. If one literary club 
depended for its existence on the forbearance of a 
mass of footballers, it might be tactful at the very 
least to elect a few of them to membership, and— 
who knows?—perhaps thus to interest them in litera- 
ture! If Mrs. Davy assumes that the gulf between 
British and Egyptian officers is equal to that between 
philosophers and boxers, she is begging the whole 
question of whether Egyptians should in fact be 
treated with such contempt. 

Mr. Pickard is rash in denying even ‘potential 
equality’ to the Egyptians. Who is he to prophesy? 
The Muslims helped to civilise Western Europe in 
the Middle Ages, and perhaps will one day do so 
again. His contention that the Egyptians ‘have at no 
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time during the last hundred years contributed any- 
thing of value to the world’ would be more convinc- 
ing if he gave us his credentials for making a verdict 
which covers the whole of Egypt’s social and cultural 
history in that period. In any case, is it relevant? If 
I may use Mrs. Davy’s distorting-analogy technique, 
did Mr. Pickard send a Christmas card to Mr. 
Khrushchev on account of Tolstoy and Dostoievski? 
_ All three correspondents seem convinced of a vast 
innate superiority of the British over the Egyptians. 
To this Mrs. Davy ascribes the fact that the British 
have not committed any atrocities like the Moorhouse 
murder against the Egyptians; some might think the 
fact that Egypt has not invaded Britain a more cogent 
explanation. She should consult the preface to John 
Bull's Other Island. If we are indeed so superior, one 
might have hoped that we would be less susceptible 
to our ‘ordinary, primitive emotions’ than the 
ignorant and impoverished Egyptians; and that our 
failure to rise above ‘the habit of all Service men in 
any foreign country at. all times’ would be a matter 
of regret to true patriots, and not of satisfaction as 
displayed by Mr. Murray-Brown.—Yours faithfully, 


FREDERICK MURPHY 
6 Orchard Avenue, Whetstone, London, N20 
* 


Sir,—The letters in The Spectator this week under 
the heading ‘The Despised’ are, with one exception, 
surely horrifying. The question is not whether the 
Egyptians have ‘contributed anything of value to the 
world,’ but whether British troops stationed in Egypt 
behaved as the troops of a civilised nation should 
behave when living in a foreign country. The 
evidence is that many of them did not. To me, it 
is astonishing that our troops stationed abroad are 
allowed to use such expressions as ‘Wog,’ ‘Dago,’ 
‘Nigger, etc., in reference to the inhabitants of the 
country in which they are guests or occupiers, or to 
use contemptuous language of a reigning monarch, 
whatever his morals. Such offences should be sum- 
marily punished as contrary to the discipline of the 
Army. Your correspondents seem to assume that bad 
manners, when practised by the British abroad, are 
praiseworthy, or at any rate that nothing better can 
be expected by the ever-despicable foreigner, 
especially if he happens to be brown or black. But 
surely the continuation into our generation of the 
‘Kiplingite’ attitude to everyone whose skin does 
not happen to be the same colour as our own is a 
major moral and social disaster for which we are 
now paying to the uttermost farthing and shall con- 
tinue to pay. And does your correspondent at 
Amberiey ever consider what might be the behaviour 
of ‘gangs of English irregulars’ if, say, Southampton 
had been forcibly occupied by Egyptian troops and 
upwards of a thousand of its civilian inhabitants 
killed? Mr. Pickard mentions the Romans: their 
behaviour to Boadicea cost them pretty dear. Does 
he expect us to carry on—even in a mild form—the 
Roman tradition and not* provoke something like a 
Boadicean reaction? —Yours faithfully, 

MARY MOORMAN 


Brookside, Longsleddale, Kendal, Westmorland 


TASTE IN SUBTOPIA 
Sm,— Even in Subtopia there is a tendency for good 
taste to drive out bad’ (Strix). 

I do hope he is right, but could he offer us some 
more convincing evidence for this encouraging claim 
than ‘concrete gnomes are following the monkey- 
puzzle and the aspidistra into limbo’? I always rather 
liked a monkey-puzzle.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN 
4 Darnley Terrace, St. James's Gardens, 
Kensington, W1] 


IRWIN 


AIR PILOTS AND ACCIDENTS 

Sirn,—The article in your issue of January 4 by 
Mr. Oliver Stewart seems to us to beg a considerable 
number of questions but the Institution welcomes the 
last paragraph of the article in which it requests 
frankness about the facts in accidents. 

It is the Institution’s view that, wrongly and un- 
reasonably, the Secretary of State for Air has sought 
to place a measure of responsibility upon the Air 
Traffic Control officer engaged in the talk-down, The 
inquiries held by the Secretary of State for Air ate 
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secret inquiries. There is, so far as we are aware, 
nothing that requires the report to be maintained as 
a secret document and the Institution would welcome 
the publication of the full report. It is welcome news 
that the report of the investigation made by Dr. 
Touch is to be published, but it seems to be taking 
an unreasonably long time in getting published, 
having regard to the importance of the report and 
the importance of the issues that are involved in 
the report. 

It is to be hoped that all the facts of this case 
will. be made available, not primarily to deal with 
the business of the apportionment of blame, which, 
after all, gets no one anywhere, but in order to 
ensure that, if. there have been organisational or 
material errors, these can be corrected—Yours faith- 
fully, 

STANLEY MAYNE 


General Secretary 
The Institution of Professional Civil Servants 


PROBLEM PEOPLE 


Sir.— Both Lord Pakenham and Mr. Evan Griffiths 
have missed the point about our prison population. 

It does not include large numbers of Irish for 
racial reasons, but simply because crime (and 
especially violent crime) is a city activity, and it is 
in our great cities that the Irish are to be found. 

There are few country boys in prison—and few 
‘Trish in the country.—Yours faithfully, 

J. F. LITTLER 
London, NW6 


CRISIS IN MEDICINE 
Sir,—M. D. raises two interesting points upon which 
I should like to comment: 

1. Speech therapists have always desired co-opera- 
tion with the doctors, under whom they work, and 
from whom they—as a.rule—obtain their patients. 
All too often this co-operation has not been forth- 
coming, nor indeed any interest shown; contact has 
been avoided and reperts and inquiries frequently 
unacknewledged. 

Many doctors are quite unaware of the scope of 
a speech therapist, with the notable exceptions of the 
county medical officers and many eminent ENT 
specialists, pediatricians, psychiatrists and neurolo- 
gists. 

It is not possible to follow leadership where none 
is produced. In my wide experience I have never come 
across a speech therapist, senior or junior, who would 
not welcome a greater understanding from the 
doctors, GPs in particular, both for the sake of the 
patient, who has frequently only discovered by 
chance that a speech therapist can assist, and for 
the therapist him/herself, who can play such a vital 
part in the cure or improvement of a frequently dis- 
tressed and anxious person. 

2. It may interest M.D. to know that both 
almoners and speech therapists are not medical 
auxiliaries, as stated. I believe both professions desire 
to remain loyal to their medical colleagues and would 
welcome a new and imaginative approach in the 
doctors’ leadership—Yours faithfully, 


SPEECH THERAPIST 





Spectator Competition for 
Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes of eight 
guineas each in a competition open to boys 
and girls at school in the United Kingdom. 
Entries should be in the form of 

An original story of not more than 1,500 

words, or 

A middle article of about 1,200 words, or 

An eye-witness account of any sporting event 

of about 1,200 words. 

A prize will be awarded for the best entry 
in each section. Entries, which need not be 
typed, must reach The Spectator office (99 
Gower Street, London, WC1) by January 21, 
1957. The name of the entrant's school should 
be given at the head of each entry, and 
envelopes should be marked ‘Schools.’ 
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Sm,—I am sorry the writer of a letter of last week's 
Spectator, under ‘Crisis in Medicine,’ is allowed to 
shelter under the wide pseudonym of ‘M.D.’ 

lam nota nurse, physiotherapist, almoner, psycho- 
logist, occupational therapist, speech therapist or 
‘other,’ but I have heard on all sides over many years 
reports of the wonderful work and personal and 
human interest taken by these people in their hos- 
pital patients, and personal human interest goes a 
long way in the curing of a body and mind. The 
latest report, a typical one, I have heard on an MD 
is, ‘Did you hear that talk on the wireless about 
that wonderful woman doctor who always got up 
and went to meet her patients as they entered the 
room?’ (The reference was to the late ‘Medica.’) 
‘Why, my doctor doesn’t even look up when I go in.’ 
That is a usual attitude of the oversubscribed GP 
today, and it does not help when one is ill. 

Would it not be a good-idea to print the address 
of ‘M.D.’ so that all these despised auxiliaries are 
enabled to give him the opportunity of coping wholly 
with his patients? It would be interesting to see what 
progress the patients made and what effect the sur- 
feit of drugs he would be forced to use had on them. 
It would certainly demonstrate to the public whether 
the auxiliary ‘exaggerates the importance of his or 
her contribution to the patient's recovery.’ 

The result would be particularly interesting 
against the background of the present demand for a 
£10 a week rise by the doctors, when it is remembered 
that the salary of some of the auxiliaries does not 
even amount to £10 a week.—Yours faithfully, 


CAROL WHITEHEAD 
7 Hillcote Avenue, Green Lane, Norbury, SW16 


PELL MELL 


Sir,—It is as helpful for Mr. Austin Duncan-Jones 
to write that ‘Pall Mall’ and ‘Mall’ are pronounced 
‘Pall Mall’ and ‘Mall’ as to write to a foreigner that 
‘shall’ and ‘hall’ are pronounced ‘shall’ and ‘hall.’ 
My wife and I, New Zealanders six months in 
London, are still waiting for guidance.—Yours 
faithfully, 

WALTER BROOKES 
27 Gower Street, WCI 


THAT POLITICAL STUFF 


Sir,—Perhaps it is due to the fact that your Decem- 
ber 7 Spectator arrived here on Christmas Eve, but 
I just cannot let the insults to Mr. Betjeman in that 
issue’s letters page pass without comment. 

Mr. McDougall calls Mr. Betjeman ‘this dodo’ for 
insisting on the preservation of the smaller but most 
precious symbols of our civilisation in a time of 
great international crisis. Actually, Mr. Betjeman 
pointed out that the world’s difficulties, ‘the political 
stuff’ included, in all their vital significance, must 
not excuse disregard or lack of care for the precious 
heritage of the nation which will survive, God will- 
ing, the great international and political crises. 
Rather, we must attend most vigilantly lest, while 
we guard the house, the dwellers therein unwittingly 
spoil it. 

The preservation of the milieu of our culture is 
a vital interest which must not be neglected; let us 
hope and pray that Mr. Betjeman continues his 
panoramic perusal of our times from his peculiar 
point of vantage—affording The Spectator a fuller 
view of important cultural matters than Time could 
give, and balancing our efforts to merely survive with 
his to preserve a land fit to survive in—Yours faith- 
fully, 

FRANCIS SCHWARZENBERGER 


915 West End Avenue, New York 25, N.Y. 


MISER CATULLE 


Sir,— 
‘. . . IL polished up those verses so carefullee 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s navee.’ 
Yours faithfully, 
TYRRELL BURGESS 


Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W1 


JUDGE NOT... 


Sir,—Although I have been a Spectator competitor 
ever sifice your competitions were first started 
(admittedly spasmodic but on occasions successful), 
I have never before found it necessary to protest 
about the judging. Naturally, one always thinks that 
one’s own entry is incomparably better than the win- 
ners, but if the setter’s critical faculties are 39 
deplorable as not to recognise true genius— 
there it is, and there’s nothing to be done but try 
again. 

- However, I really cannot allow Aardvark’s efforts 
in judging Competition No. 355 to pass without a 
strong protest: I make no complaint that*he should 
have chosen three completely banal efforts: such ag 
any schoolboy might*haye perpetrated in the college 
magazine (the third.of which did not even scan), 
What Ido complain about is.that in setting the com- 
petition. he implied quite clearly that all eight lines 
were to have eight words, and only one of the six 
entries printed fulfils this condition. (It was, incidens 
tally, far and away the best.) 

Is it, moreover, quite playing the game for 
Aardvark to introduce, in judging the competition, 
another condition of which he has previously said 
nothing, namely that the greeting should refer to the 
birth of Christ?" We were asked only for a verse for 
a Christmas card, and some of us did at least try 
to produce something both meaningful and topical, 
with eight lines of eight words each. It was aard vark, 
but that wouldn’t have mattered if only the judge had 
played fair!—yYours faithfully, 

PETER HADLEY 
Green Acre, Peaslake, Surrey 


THE PARISH COMES ALIVE 


Sir,—Your reviewer of this book states, ‘The parish 
is dead,’ and says that this is true of many parts of 
Britain. There are some who will agree and will 
blame the ‘clergy, or otherwise the Church, and by 
Church they often mean the clergy. 

The reason why many people do not go to church 
is self-importance, and they are so self-satisfied that 
they think they can do without God. They proceed 
to blame anyone but themselves because people stay 
away from church, and the clergy are always wrong. 
If, for example, a parish priest does not visit, he is 
wrong; if he does visit, then he is a nuisance. 

We are told that one in 300 workers come to 
church, and I wonder how this figure has been 
obtained. For myself, I never analyse a congregation 
because I detest class distinctions. However, on be- 
ing challenged, 1 have realised that a number of 
workers do regularly attend my church, and I suspect 
that some of those who do not are victims of 
propaganda and have believed the oft-repeated story 
that such people have ‘no use’ for the Church. It 
is surprising how much credulity exists in this intel- 
lectual age. 

As to those who do not attend church, do they 
know why anyone should? Are they setting a great 
example of service to God? Are they known for 
generosity and high morals? 

A great deal is expected of the parish clergy, but 
if some of their critics were willing to give 25 per 
cent. of what they demand of the clergy, many 
parishes would certainly come alive. If in the mean- 
time all the clergy have not the genius or publicity 
of Canon Southcott, a very great many are striving 
to do the work for which they were ordained, and 
realise that there are many faithful among the laity, 
even if they are not well advertised —Yours 
faithfully, 

B. W. MASON 


Christ Church Vicarage, Chesham, Bucks 


THE MONTGOLFIANS 


Sir,—The balloon will certainly go up if your 
reviewer does not get his colours correct. The LNER 
brown-red? Never! The LNWR had chocolate- 
black engines, but, unless I am mistaken, the LNER 
originally retained the rather pleasing light green 
of the old NER.—Yours faithfully, 

H. ALAN PEACOCK 


Dalkeith, Newent, Glos 
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. Contemporary Arts 


The Prince of the Pagodas—Two Views 


Britten Can Make It 


Durine and after the first night of Te Prince of 
the Pagodas, mutters could be heard from several 


- pf those who.had gone there mainly for the music, 


to the effect that this, as one fellow-critic put it, 
‘was excessively simple, or in the words of 
another, ‘added nothing to. the achievement 
or stature of the composer, of The Turn of the 
Screw.’ Without sharing these views, I ere 
the work too spun-out dramatically, and felt 
that it would have been better condensed into 
one act, like Barték’s Wooden Prince, to which 
it has distant resemblances. Keener concentration 
on the music at subsequent performances, how- 
ever, when the stage action, being now familiar, 
needed less attention, has revealed an increasing 


richness in the music, and shown this first impres- . 


sion to be completely mistaken. 


Even if correct, my two colleagues’ objections . 


would hardly be valid criticisms.of the work. The 
function of the music in a ballet is not the same 
as in an opera or symphony, and its methods, 
manners and choice of language must be cor- 
respondingly different. It must not have too great 
a density of musical interest, but must be clear 
and uncomplicated in style, tuneful and rhythmi- 
ca] at a fairly elementary level for dancing, and 
easily accepted, even if not fully appreciated, by 
a musically philistine or at best uninterested 
audience. Britten has simply observed these re- 
quirements. He has not lavished any less genius 
on doing so than he did on writing The Turn of 
the Screw, but to expect the ballet score to have 
the same musical concentration as that work is 
as irrational as to expect ITV to broadcast Billy 
Budd. 

Britten has in fact anticipated this expectation, 
and has answered it rather wickedly through the 
character of the King of the West, in the scene 
of the four suitors in Act 1. At one point he is 
made to count up to twelve on his fingers, in a 
jerky rhythm, obviously counting up the notes 
of a twelve-note series, the completion of which, 
so dear to him, is jeeringly emphasised in the 
music by the fourfold repetition of the last note 
in descending octaves. There may be some satire 
here on the general interest in twelve-note tech- 
nique among composers in the West, but Britten 
clearly intended this ridiculous figure mainly as 
anew Beckmesser, to make fun of those who are 
too eagerly looking for twelve-note series in his 
OWn music. 

The dig is unkind, but not without provocation, 
and although it need not mean that Britten, 
having once toyed with serial technique, has 
found it wanting and will not employ it again, 
the whole score of the ballet does seem like a 
deliberate demonstration of what a masterpiece 
he can still create from the simplest diatonic 
fesources. It certainly knocks on the head any 
Suspicion that his invention in his old style was 
wearing thin, or that his old ready flow of simple, 
memorable melody was drying up. There are 
some forty or fifty ‘numbers’ in the score, and 
at least half of them are in the simplest kind of 
three-part form (i.c., with contrasting middle 
section), giving something in the region of sixty 
different tunes, of which, after the third hearing, 
there are barely a dozen that do not come 
instantly to mind in an imagined run through the 
Sequence of scenes. And any lack of complexity 


of thematic development or of density of har- 
monic and thematic interest is compensated for 
in the extreme richness of the rhythm, which is 
inexhaustible in variety and resource, and 
although always clearly marked and full of 
natural movement is full also of subtle metrical 
iregularity and variation that continually arrest 
and delight. 

It is a popular score, but not a light-weight nor 
a frivolous one. Everything in it bears the stamp 
of Britten—not merely Britten the master crafts- 
man but Britten the mature genius. As a step in 
Britten's development, apart from any signifi- 
cance it may or may not have as a declaration of 
the attitude to twelve-note technique, it is certainly 
a work of almost operatic importance, belonging 
to the line of his full-scale operas and continuing 
what is perhaps the most valuable trend in 
Gloriana. That was his least introspective opera. 
The historical subject compelled him to occupy 
himself more with external events and to extend 
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his psychological range. This resulted also in a 
fuller exploration of his musical range, further 
helped by his use of a full orchestra, which led 
him away from the atmosphere of faintly man- 
nered and precious private cosiness that he some- 
times seemed in danger of falling into in his 
isolated cultivation of chamber opera. The fairy 
tale of Cranko’s scenario for the ballet, and the 
still larger orchestra, have taken him stil) farther 
out of himself, with similarly beneficial effect. 

One other important aspect of the music should 
be mentioned. In writing his first ballet Britten 
has obviously been studying the example of the 
greatest of all ballet composers, Tchaikovsky, not 
for musical ideas but to learn from him what 
kind of writing ballet likes best. The results of 
these studies show most plainly in the orchestral 
writing, especially for the wind instruments, of 
which Britten uses an enormous number and 
keeps them all very busy with scales, trills and 
other rapid figurations (as well as tunes, of course) 
that unmistakably owe something to Tchaikovsky. 
He does not capture, and probably has not 
attempted. the fluttering, feathery quality, the 
speed. nor the effortless, smooth euphony of 
Tchaikovsky's woodwind writing. He adapts 
Tchaikovsky's methods. and secures with them 
different but no less ravishing sounds, of a deeper, 
richer and utterlv personal sonority, of which the 
most striking characteristic seems to be his 
doublines of instruments to give a rich and 
curiously deceptive blend of sound in which 
several constituent instrumental parts can be 
heard and yet often cannot be identified with 
certainty. This device has always been prominent 
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in Britten’s use of Wind instruments, and here it 
is carried farther than ever before, to colour the 
whole score. Sole master of that twelve-pi 
ensemble of his own devising, Britten here shows 
himself one of the two greatest, most original and 
individual living masters of the full orchestra too. 

Such a score is too good to be buried in a ballet. 
Mr. Cranko’s imaginative creation, in my lay view 
(my better-qualified colleague gives his else- 
where), deserves and should enjoy a long life and 
many revivals, but the music must also be heard 
in the concert hall, where there is a great need 
for it, and would certainly be a great demand if 
it were available. Britten has written no major 
orchestral work for over ten years, and only a 
couple before that. It is ironical, though perhaps 
in the nature of things, that almost the only living 
composer from whom a new symphony (or 
instrumental chamber work) would be something - 
to look forward to is the very one who does not 
write one. 


The Princé and I 


A THREE-ACT ballet by John Cranko, with music 
by Benjamin Britten, scenery by John Piper and 
costumes by Desmond Heeley, launched English 
ballet into 1957. Its story is an amalgam of notions 
from earlier ‘classical’ ballets, King Lear, 
and the Arthur Rackham world of bogeys 
and forlorn princesses. The latent dramatic 
interest in the plot of an aged Emperor's two 
daughters—one spoilt, one downtrodden—who 
both ultimately meet the fate they richly deserve 
(one is disgraced and punished, the other is wooed 
and won by her fairy prince) is not fully brought 
out in either dancing or characterisation. From 
the opening scene it is clear that we are watching 
a pastiche of the full-scale four-act nineteenth- 
century ballet of Russian or French provenance. 

This would not matter very much if all con- 
cerned had not pretended that this was going to 
mean the rebirth of the full-length ballet—a 
resurrection which, in fact, got under way some 


COLIN MASON 


* years ago with Ashton’s Cinderella and Sylvia. 


If the evening-long ballet can again become the 
norm of theatre-dance expressiveness (after a 
hiatus in our theatres of nearly fifty years) its 
plots must carry some evidence that they derive 
from contemporary valuations of, and imaginings 
about, the uses of ballet. Apart from the observ- 
able nineteenfiftyishness of its score and décor 
The Prince of the Pagodas could, ideologically 
speaking, have been created in 1906. 

Its greatest virtue is that it is an entertain- 
ment; unlike most others it does not quite 
clarify all the raisons d'’étre of character and 
situation, and we are not quite sure why the un- 
fortunate princess (Belle Rose) flies off to 
Pagodaland, nor of the nature of the gifts she 
receives from the animated pagodas there, nor 
why the Prince begins life as a salamander. Per- 
haps these are quibbles; but a simple story spread 
over three acts ought to be lucidly clear. 

The emphasis, then, is on the dancing. Strong, 
subtle and brilliantly inventive dancing could 
have given an individual stamp to the proceed- 
ings and might have been capable of allowing 
principal dancers to reinforce the characterisa- 
tions so that they could be made both wholly 
memorable and wholly believable. 

Mr, Cranko has a fantastic rather than lyrical 
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* imagination, and here the richness of fantasy in 
the many ensemble, spectacular and purely 
decorative dances is given full play—to the 
detriment of the story. 

Act 1, the Emperor’s Court, shows the wooing 
of the favoured princess, the dejection of the 
neglected daughter, and the appearance of the 
vision of the Pagoda Prince whose aides carry 
off the half-reluctant Belle Rose on her journey 
—flying away on wires like the fairies in a good, 
old-fashioned panto. Act 2 consists of dances of 
elements and powers over which Belle Rose’s 
aerial caravan floats from time to time. The Land 
of Pagodas finds her surrounded by a series of 
animated pagodas—box-like structures which 
sprout wings, feathers, fans, gyrating spires; they 
offer her gifts, they imprison her when she tries 
to move, and finally they part to reveal the 
salamander-like Prince who comes to woo her. 

In the final act Prince and Princess return to the 
Emperor’s kingdom, to -find him deposed and 
encaged and his heiress-daughter enthroned—a 
situation ‘of which the Prince (now an ex- 
salamander) makes short shrift: the evil are 
punished, all hearts are cheered, and Prince and 
Princess celebrate their loving betrothal in 
dancing. 

The echoes before-mentioned, of Lear, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Rackhamite fairies and 
monsters, are not developed; they supply hints 
of some forthcoming political satire, some pene- 
trating comment on ethics and conduct, some 
fundamental psychological traits which would 
echo understandingly in our own hearts and 
minds. But these forewarnings disperse during the 
first act and the ballet reverts to the nineteenth- 
century formula of some mime interludes for the 
principals and a lot of decorative (or perhaps 
simply time-filling) display dances by the soloists 
and corps de ballet. These latter, especially in the 
first scene of Act 2, provide a surfeit of a richness 
which proves very cloying after the first five 
minutes; the best choreography is scattered all 
over the ballet, in short phrases or ‘paragraphs’ 
for an odd soloist here and there, rising to its 
richest expression in the celebratory pas de six 
and the two principals’ pas de deux in the finale. 

The costumes range from sumptuous to 
sensible, including the coy and the plain ghastly; 
the décor, a not very inspired blending of poster- 
art, chinoiserie and lunar-landscape, is loaded 
with gimmicks—the agitated pagodas, fluttering 
drapes, the wire-flying, the non-stop trickery of 
the lighting. Svetlana Beriosova as the central 
figure was cast to exploit all her poignant 
lyricism, but her still-developing dramatic flair 
(some day to create a violent shock to our ballet 
system) was given nothing to work upon. David 
Blair made a sauve and sympathetic, if at mo- 
ments uneasy, Salamander-Prince; dozens of other 
dancers did their damnedest all the way through, 
some to very good effect. 

A. V. COTON 


Verisimilitude 

Wuite others have been sunk in 
hoggish slumber in their panto- 
mime seats I have been similarly 
employed at home. Certain phan- 
tasms have, however, floated 
through my consciousness, I 
have, for instance, a drowsy 
recollection of a sleep-walk as far as The Chalk 
Garden, in which Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
now takes the part formerly adorned by Miss 
Peggy Ashcroft and Miss Pamela Brown. I have 
an even more vivid impression of allowing my 
feet to take me to see University College, Lon- 
don, act Sartre’s Huis Clos. Of these two events 
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the first has already been discussed to the 
point of nausea, and since there was only 


. a single performance of the second it will interest 


no one but the actors to hear that it was well done 
under very difficult conditions and emerged 
triumphantly as the masterpiece it is; but it is 
tempting to ask whether The Chalk Garden could 
have survived the creaking boards, the gap- 
toothed curtains and the gimcrack furniture with 
which the university players had to do their best. 

One has only to mutter this question apologeti- 
cally under the breath to be instantly buried 
beneath a heaving mass of highbrows clamouring 
to provide the answer: 

‘Drama being essentially about People, the 
writer must stand or fall by his characters and 
their inter-action alone; any additional factices 
are not only superfluous, they are positively harm- 
ful since they distract attention from all that 
makes a play a play, or disguise the fact that some 
plays are not worthy of the name. 

‘By this token The Chalk Garden and the 
hundreds of its genre that we have seen since the 
war stand condemned. Can one imagine any of 
them stripped of the Aubusson carpets, the 
Chippendale chairs, the exquisite Dresden 
shepherdesses, the real meals eaten in full and 
envious gaze of the audience, the cigarettes by 
Abdulla and the hoovers by Hoover? With- 
out these aids there would be a mere wilderness 
of small talk interrupted only by a few indiscreet 
pistol shots. The degenerate caricature of Ibsenism 
which is our theatre is the result of a well-known 
vicious circle—the more doll-like one’s characters 
become the more toy finery is needed to conceal 
the plaster limbs, and the more clothes one hangs 
on them the more their movements take on that 
stiff, elastic-welded look. The solution is to throw 
out babies, clothes, bath-water and all and start 
with naked innocence along lines traversed per- 
fectly satisfactorily by Greeks, Medieval Moral- 
ists, Elizabethans and M. Sartre.’ 

There is a good deal to be said for all this. If 
you accept the original premise, as intellectuals 
have always tended to accept it, that plays are 
exclusively about People (not people, mark you), 
and throw in the key-word ‘universality’ for good 
measure, then the rest follows right enough. Un- 
fortunately the purists are interrupted at this point 
by the biting tones of a young man with a 
crew-cut who has been listening to them with ill- 
concealed contempt—‘What the theatre lacks is 
vital contemporary themes,’ he says. “You can’t be 
contemporary and universal in the same breath. 
For instance, if we are, as everyone appears to 
want, to have plays dealing adultly with homo- 
sexuality, we must expect (or perhaps hope) that 
they will seem dull and dated 100 years hence. 
In other words when a play is supposed to appeal 
to a limited contemporary audience—and it is not 
necessarily a bad one if it does so—we had best 
make no bones about it and clinch its references 
to our own society by putting it in a reasonably 
realistic setting. Further, since the problem of 
living in a modern world in merely physical 
terms presents boundless possibilities to the play- 
wright, good plays are often concerned not simply 
with the relation between characters, but with the 
effect of environment upon them. This is a trick in 
particular of the American theatre and I can’t see 
that it is a mistaken one, We have seen it used 
with enormous effect in A View from the Bridge, 
Look Back in Anger and The Diary of Anne 
Frank, where the sets with all their earth-bound 
squalor could not possibly be dispensed with in 
the most realistic form,’ 

You will have noticed that both parties to this 
argument have overstated their cases, and that 
we can pick our way between them with astonish- 
ing ease. The truth, of course, is that while a play 
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need not be presented abstractly if it is to be 
good, every scrap of realism must have its point, 
Anything less rigorous invites the hollow traves- 
ties to which we are accustomed. 

DAVID WATT 


King Oil 
Giant. (Warner.) 


Ir seems funny, to my simple 
sense of humour, to make a 
film three hours and nine. 
teen minutes long and call if 
Giant. Gigantic it certainly 
is, an overgrown film if ever I saw one, that had 
me in a state bordering on exhaustion by the end, 
It is also, though, one of those films that in retro- 
spect seem a lot better than they did at the time 
of seeing them, for the good things (and there 
were a number) stand pleasurably out, while the 
dreary patches vanish. 

Giant is taken from a novel by Edna Ferber 
and is about Texas; more about Texas, really, 
than about the people who live there, or rather, 
Texas seems more heroic than its inhabitants, 
and George Stevens’s longwinded but not un- 
impressive (often, indeed, thoroughly impressive) 
direction is at its best in showing us not personal 
relations so much as specific aspects of Texan 
life—the enormity of the country, the enormity 
of people’s exuberance, the enormity of its money 
and crudity and almost the crisp energy of its air, 
that you seem to breathe above the great khaki- 
coloured expanses dotted with identically 
coloured cattle. The story is long and slow and 
prosy, spanning three generations with little sense 
of period, making a number of obvious sociologi- 
cal points and banging home a lot of worthy 
morals, and dyeing Elizabeth Taylor's hair 
progressively bluer, without altering anything else 
about her, to show the passing of the years. What 
makes the film interesting is not any of this, but 
its acting. 

It has the late James Dean in his final role, 
and Carroll Baker whom we saw last week as 
Baby Doll; it has the magnificent and under- 
estimated Mercedes McCambridge, and Jane 
Withers, who once played awful infants and is 
now grown very stout, very plain, and rather 
splendid. It has a surprising performance from 
the stolid Rock Hudson and a good, un- 
sympathetic one from Elizabeth Taylor. As Jedd 
Rick, a loping, sly-eyed, passionately ambitious 
and unhappy youth who, striking oil on his own 
small patch of Texas, rises high enough to lord 
it over the entire state and even over his past 
hostile employer, James Dean more than fulfils 
his early promise. Small and cocky, writhing with 
self-consciousness, with guile, with the pangs of 
poverty, ignorance, social ineptitude, the quintes- 
sence of everything youthful, impossible, impres- 
sionable, frustrated and gauche—and yet a ‘per- 
sonality,’ someone that matters beyond his 
pathetic present—his performance in the first half 
of the film (later he is asked to grow old, and 
cannot manage it) would make Giant worth sit- 
ting through if it were five hours long. To match 
him is Carroll Baker’s enchanting teenage daugh- 
ter, a kind of Catcher-in-the-Rye performance 
that mixes innocence and sophistication, the adult 
walk and the schoolgirl giggle to perfection; and 
Mercedes McCambridge, making her handsome, 
harsh-voiced spinster seem burnt to a sort of 
cindery smoulder with her own vitality. It is their 
scattered moments that pull this energetic but 
rather wearisome film along, and anyone who 
cares about acting, on the screen or off it, should 
go and have a look at them. This is not strictly 
cinematic praise. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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The Horse’s Mouth 


By PETER QUENNELL 


Ir was a bold step on the part of the University 
of Oxford to elect W. H. Auden to the Professor- 
ship of Poetry; and his election, of course, was 
only carried through after much excited back- 
stairs canvassing and a great deal of academic 
hubbub. Not since 1857, when Matthew Arnold 
held the Chair, had this key position been occu- 
pied by a well-known modern poet; and Professor 
Auden seems especially suited to the job, for he 
is both an innovator whom the young respect and 
a teacher and mentor, at least on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic, who, slowly but surely and 
with the utmost possible grace, has begun to 
assume the attitude of a Grand Old Man. More 
important, he is still a practising poet; and his 
lectures come straight from the horse’s mouth. 
He belongs himself to the poetic tradition that 
it is now his professorial duty to discuss and 
analyse. 
* + + 


The horse’s mouth first delivered a message on 
June 11, 1956, in an inaugural discourse, subse- 
quently published under the comprehensive title 
Making, Knowing and Judging* by the Oxford 
University Press. No reader who loves poetry 
should fail to study this absorbing pamphlet, so 
many questions does it raise as to the nature and 
origins of poetic experience. Much of the pre- 
amble is somewhat indefinite; but one conclusion 
emerges clearly enough—that very few poets, past 
or present, can explain to us either why they 
write or the processes by which a poem gradually 
takes shape in the poet’s mind. Here Professor 
Auden’s inaugural lecture may be compared with 
A. E. Housman’s Leslie Stephen Lecture, The 
Name and Nature of Poetry, printed more than 
twenty years ago. In his penultimate paragraph, 
Housman describes how, ‘having drunk a pint 
of beer at luncheon—beer is a sedative to the 
brain . . .,, he would ‘go out for a walk of two 
or three hours . . . thinking of nothing in par- 
ticular, only looking at things around me and 
following the progress of the seasons. .. .’ As 
he walked, ‘there would flow into my mind, with 
sudden and unaccountable emotion, sometimes a 
line or two of verse, sometimes a whole stanza 
at once, accompanied, not preceded, by a vague 
notion of the poem which they were destined to 
form a part of. . . . The source of the sugges- 
tions thus proffered to the brain was an abyss’ 
which Housman identified with the pit of the 
Stomach. Sometimes ‘further inspiration’ was 








* MAKING, KNOWING AND Jupcinc. By W. H. 
Auden. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) 


vouchsafed during the course of the next day; 
‘but sometimes the poem had to be taken in hand 
and completed by the brain, which was apt to 
be a matter of trouble and anxiety involving trial 
and disappointment... .’ 

In this account of his own creative method, 
which is considerably more explicit than any- 
thing provided by Professor Auden, the author 
of A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems makes a 
number of interesting and important points. The 
suggestions on which the poem is based arise 
from a mysterious abyss; the emotion they stir 
is ‘unaccountable’; the poetic framework con- 
structed by inspiration is often ‘taken in hand 
and completed by the brain, or rather by that 
section of the brain over which the poet exercises 
a conscious control. The involuntary aspect of 
the poet’s activities seems to be insufficiently 
emphasised in Professor Auden’s pamphlet; and 
neither he nor Housman has been able to inform 
us exactly where the abyss lies—did Housman 
really believe that his poems originated in the 
pit of the stomach?—or just what it is, under 
the surface of the mind, that sets the creative 
imagination working. Professor Auden, however, 
throws out some nebulous yet stimulating hints. 
The writing of poetry is provoked by awe; and 
‘the impulse to create a work of art is felt when, 
in certain persons, the passive awe provoked by 
sacred beings or events: is transformed into a 
desire to express that awe in a rite of worship or 
homage, and to be fit homage this rite must be 
beautiful.’ But then, why should some objects 
be sacred and others, poetically speaking, pro- 
fane? Professor Auden, turning to his own case, 
tells us that, before he had begun to write verse, 
he had recognised a class of ‘Sacred Objects’ in 
books on mining and mineralogy: ‘A word like 
pyrites, for example, was for me, not simply an 
indicative sign; it was the Proper Name of a 
Sacred Being, so that, when | heard an aunt 
pronounce it pirrits, 1 was shocked. Her pro- 
nunciation was more than wrong, it was ugly. 
Ignorance was impiety.’ 


* * . 


No doubt every poet cherishes a private pan- 
theon of the same kind—a group of associated 
images to which he attaches an especial value. 
Housman’s favourite symbols, for instance, 
included the Doomed Soldier and the Hanged 
Man. But we are still some way from deciding 
why these symbols should first of all have 
acquired their ascendancy over the imagination 
of the individual poet. Some—like those which 
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Professor Auden mentions—have a distant origin 
in the poet’s reading. A writer's indebtedness to 
his literary past must never be forgotten by the 
critic; for, whereas the untutored reader is apt 
to assume that a poet derives ‘inspiration’ from 
direct contact with external nature, most poets, 
if we examine them at close range, prove to have 
been deeply bookish, and to use the work of 
earlier writers as the starting-point of their own 
discoveries. It was a volume of old travels that 
helped to launch The Ancient Mariner; yet it was 
Coleridge's personal experience of life (which had 
induced a passionate sense of guilt) that gave his 
verses their poetic unity. In fact, whenever a gifted 
verse-writer happens to have become a genuine 
poet, we seem to distinguish a fusion of reading 
and experience, of memory and passion, of per- 
sonal and impersonal elements. Ideas that have 
been vaguely assembling in his mind suddenly 
fly together to form a poetic whole. A process 
of crystallisation occurs, precipitated by some 
unknown agent. 


* * * 


This is not a miracle that can be repeated at 
will; and some poets would claim with Housman 
—and, incidentally, with Gérard de Nerval, who 
attributed his famous sonnets to a mood of 
‘supernatural reverie-—that their finest poems 
were not composed, so much as dictated to them 
and afterwards revised. Professor Auden, it is 
true, puts the matter somewhat differently. 
Employing his own terms and adapting 
Coleridge's theory, as set forth in the thirteenth 
chapter of Biographia Literaria, of the Primary 
and Secondary Imagination, he describes the 
Primary Imagination as only concerned ‘with 
sacred beings and sacred events,’ and explains 
that ‘a sacred being cannot be anticipated; it 
must be encountered. On encounter the imagina- 
tion has no option but to respond’; while the 
Secondary Imagination sits in judgement, approv- 
ing, criticising and rearranging. But Professor 
Auden agrees that the genesis of a poem is, to a 
very large extent, beyond the poet's control. 

In short, the Professor's inaugural lecture pro- 
vided his audience with some fascinating subjects 
for discussion. I am sure that it enlivened: it 
may also have puzzled and annoyed. Besides 
interlarding his address with various scraps of 
American idiom and adopting here and there a 
teasingly colloquial tone, he allows himself cer- 
tain touches of endearing crankiness. The quali- 
fications he demands in a trustworthy critic of 
verse—an affection for ‘long lists of proper names 
such as . . . the catalogue of ships in The Iliad’; 
riddles; ‘complicated verse forms of great tech- 
nical difficulty’; ‘conscious theatrical exaggera- 
tion, pieces of baroque flattery, like Dryden's 
welcome to the Duchess of Ormonde’—seem to 
have been chosen with the purpose of exasperat- 
ing the old rather than in the hope of enlightening 
the young. But I dare say that they produced a 
ripple of surprise; and surprise is a sensation 
seldom experienced in the average Oxford lecture 
room. If Professor Auden can disturb the dusty 
calm, we must not grudge him an occasional 
paradox; and | hope, indeed, that squibs fall thick 
and fast whenever he ascends the rostrum. Their 
effect is bound to be salutary. Anything to prevent 
the School of English from sinking back into its 
pre-war slumbers! 
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The Newest Hero 


THe GINGER Man. By J. P. Donleavy. (Neville 
Spearman, 15s.) 

Tats is our old friend the New Hero—but writ 

very large, as monstrous as Finn MacCool. 

Mr. Donleavy's prose, which certainly wouldn't 
have been as it is if James Joyce had not existed, 
may not irritate others as it irritated me for the 
first twenty or thirty pages. In any case, no 
matter: for one is easily enough induced to pick 
up the rhythm, and then, no longer conscious of 
it. to rejoice under the onslaught of the author's 
energy. For that is the prime characteristic of his 
novel—high-voltage energy of the sort which can 
be discharged (to whatever use—that is another 
matter) only by a born writer. 

Having said which, I may return to the story. 
(It could indeed have been written, without loss, 
I think, in any more orthodox manner appropriate 
to the new picaresque.) Mr. Donleavy’s exemplar 
of the New Heroism is Sebastian Dangerfield, the 
Ginger Man upon whom he calls down (rather 
hopefully, I should imagine) God’s mercy at the 
close of the last chapter. He is a young American 
‘veteran’ who has come under the GI Bill of 
Rights to read law at Trinity College, Dublin, 
picking up on the way an English middle-class 
wife, on ‘whose unfortunate person he has 
fathered a daughter. In Dublin he boozes himself 
silly, philosophies incoherently with another 
ex-GI crony, fornicates in coalsheds and else- 
where, picks his dirty toes, and—when he cannot 
find release in bouts of purposeless- violence— 
sweats in a very sauna of self-pity. 

For, true to the precepts of the New Heroism, 
the Ginger Man wants to pass his examinations 
so that he too can hang up his hat and umbrella 
in a lawyer's office; he wants a cosy bourgeois 
existence in the midst of adoring wife and children; 
he wants everything he can get—but for nothing, 
because he has absolutely nothing to give any- 
one in exchange. Your average New Hero, like 
earlier protagonists of the picaresque, is‘ ego- 
centric, of course; but Mr. Donleavy has pressed 
the tradition to the far point where his Ginger 
Man is totally unaware of otherness. For him 
the people around him are mere objects—at best, 
of convenience, like open tills or chamber-pots; 
at worst, of irritation, like the razor which slips 
and nicks the chin or the step on which one 
stumbles when returning home drunk. He gorges 
his way through life like a worm, instinctively 
contracting and relaxing his muscles, his dark 
existence fitfully illumined by occasional recollec- 
tions of adolescence. which merely increase his 
- conviction that the universe owes him every kind 
of living simultaneously. 

He is also, of course, for a large part of the 
time, an Angry Young Man—without knowing, 
naturally, what he is angry about. And when he 
is angry he does more than write an article for 
the Daily Express: he breaks up a bar, for 
example—or, in a more superbly comic scene, 
stumps upstairs after an argument with his long- 
suffering wife, who has no money left for food 
for herself or the child, and kicks the jakes in 
(the Elizabethan expression is more appropriate 
ia this context than water-closet, loo, etc., U or 
non-U), so that the poor girl downstairs is 
dreached by an ordurous torrent pouring through 
the ceiling. This outrageous scene in particular 
is notable not merely for its harsh comedy: it is 
perfectly symbolic of the Ginger Man's -attitude 
to all that is past. Into the gaping front end of 
this mighty earthworm passes the future; the 
present is convulsively digested in his long gut; 
behind him siretches the past in a trail of 
excrement. 
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Just as the Ginger’ Man’ evinces not the 
remotest adumbration of understanding of any 
other human creature, so does his creator present 
him fair and square without any demands on our 
sympathy—except possibly in the last chapter 
where, if I am not mistaken, we are intended to 
see him going off to rid the world of his presence. 
(Even a worm will turn in the end, if only against 
himself.) It is a remarkable performance and Mr. 
Donleavy. is to be congratulated on the creative 
energy with which he inflates one low-life scene 
after another to the proportions of gargantuan 
comedy. I should say myself at a guess that he 


has blown up the New Hero (the poor little dost«: 
intellectual of the Welfare State, etc., the middle. » 


class rebel without a cause, etc., and other 
versions of the soft-shelled, soft-centred paragon 
of our days) to the point where he goes off with 
a moist plop. I may be wrong; I probably am; 
but I shall certainly never encounter smaller mem- 
bers of the breed without calling down 

God’s mercy 

On the wild 

Ginger Man. 


IAIN HAMILTON 


Sociology of Doubts 


Essays IN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. I, On the Diversity of Morals; Vol. U, 
Reason and Unreason in Society. By Morris 
Ginsberg. (Heinemann, 25s. and 21s.) 

THERE are still places of learning in England 

where ‘sociologist’ is no name to call a friend; 

where robust individualist and sensitive zxsthete 
alike shrink away in distrust from the so-called 
science of society. One remembers Q,’ an 

Edwardian both sensitive and robust, on the sub- 

ject. ‘Sociology?’ (A pause, a grim chuckle, then 

slowly and expressively) ‘Soc-i-ol-ogy!’ (A fur- 


ther pause.) ‘My God!’ That the English distrust - 


sociology is hardly in doubt. Why they distrust 
it is a source of some controversy. The learned 
—or should one say the sociologically inclined? — 
tell us it is because our roots go too deep for us 
to either need or understand sociology. Now no 
one can doubt that the reverse of this is certainly 
true and that the passion: for sociology which 
befogs sé much American thought is closely con- 
nected with feelings of insecurity about the 
American Century and whether it will survive to 
see itself out. But the English, and-our even more 
deeply rooted northern neighbours who talked 
sociology before it was invented, have done as 
much as anyone to build up that science. Hardly 
less so the French, whose social institutions are 
sound enough, however shaky their political. No. 
The answer is simpler. As Professor Ginsberg 
says here in an essay on ‘National Character,’ 
the English are individualists who dislike rigid 
principles, distrust abstractions and prefer trial 
and error to dialectic.as a method. (How admir- 
able, incidentally. to find a rational inquirer who 
is not afraid of admitting the fact. of national 
characteristics back into history occasionally.) 
Many of those who admit the need for such a 
science question (as he points out elsewhere) 
whether it suits, and whether it has achieved 
results or even a method. And well they may. No 
properly educated: person can be blamed if he is 
repelled by the clouds of verbiage which rise like 
a miasma from so many sociological congresses. 

To turn from that kind of sociology to these 
collected essays of Morris Ginsberg is to turn 
from a world of darkness to a world of light. 
Here is prose clear and unaffected, argument 
logical and concise. a mind calm and unruffled. 
His learning is both wide and deep and there are 
few aspects of man’s activity in society that are 
not illuminated here. The central theme of 
Volume If is reason and uareason in human 
affairs, the problems of sociology and the work 
of sociologists like Hobhouse, Westermarck and 
Pareto. These essays look outwards to the prob- 
lems of nationalism, national character and inter- 
national relations, inwards to the problems of 
constructing a system of rational ethics. Although 
sociology also plays an important role in Volume 
I, its main concern is with ethics and morals. This 
is basic to Ginsberg’s thought: if anyone is to 
perstiade the English of the value of sociology. he 


stands a better chance than most, not only because 
of the clarity of his reasoning but because— 
whether or not one agrees with his views on ethics 
—he refuses to regard sociology as a substitute 
for ethics. This is, surely, where Durkheim and 
the other propounders. of a sociological theory of 
ethics proved too much for the conservative and 
empirical English mind. Ginsberg’s essay on ‘The 
Place.of Sociology’ (Vol. I) brings out, charac- 
teristically, frankly and dispassionately, not only 
the doubts of others but Ginsberg’s own doubts 
about the more extreme claims of sociology to 


occupy a dominant place in social studies and to, 
‘be ‘a distinctive specialism.’ How far have more 
recent sociologists disposed of, say, Sidgwitk’s . 


denial that sociology had any claim to be a 
science? The answer comes prudently, cautiously, 
Durkheim's claim that economics, religion, 
morals, law, etc., should regard themselves as 


‘organs of one science—the science of society’ is , 


handled gingerly. ‘The question whether society 
is a reality sui gencris . . . must for the present 
be left open.’ With this, and with the statement 
that ‘it was important to draw the attention of 
students of religion, of law and morals and of 
the theory of knowledge to the influence exerted 


in all spheres of social life by the groups in which. 


they arise and by the conditions under which the 
groups live-—few will. quarrel. ‘History and 
Sociology’ has some equally good _ sense. 
Ginsberg’s sympathy with the empirical, intuitive 


element in historical inquiry is summed. up in. 


this one sentence: ‘I cannot accept the view so, 
often put forward now by methodologists, that 
the ultimate object of science is not the knowledge 
of the concrete individual but the framing of 
general laws.’ One only wishes more sociologists 
shared the conviction. 


To reject sociology as a bogus science. though’ 


understandable as a gesture of frustration, is not 
helpful, any more than if medical science were 
to reject ecology, or biology to expe! soil science. 
Yet it is true that non-specialists will probably 
cling to the idea that human achievement is more 


important than its social context. It would surely: 


be a strange perversion if the primary value of 
Hamlet, The Pilgrim's Progress oc The Haywain 


came to be regarded as their service to the study 


of sixteenth-, seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
‘society.. The wag who observed that the real 
intellectual discovery of the nineteenth century 
was that you had better not start trying to under: 
stand anything until you understood everything 
else may have been frightened at birth by 4 
wicked sociologist fairy. The need to know se 
much (or the feeliag that one ought to) is partly 
the-reason for the lack of. precision in much 
modern thought. The portmanteau jargon of 
much sociology is partly a desperate attempt 
to round up the ever-spreading straggle 

specialised knowledge and put it back into some 
sort of corral. Aad it would, in any event, be 
foolish to deny that the realisation that social 
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facts are interdependent has helped to give a depth 
to studies in history, law and politics which they 

often previously lacked. ; Io 
It is not possible in a review to do justice to the 
jearning, moderation and good sense that 
illumine these volumes. One can only welcome 
a presentation of sociology so wholly free of the 
vices of presumption and verbiage, so intimately 
aware of the well-established techniques of the 
older sciences and humanities, and so well 
designed to place sociology in its true perspective. 
CHARLES WILSON 


Et ego in Arcadia... 


PoRTRAIT OF OXFORD. By A. F. Kersting, with text 
by Marcus Dick. (Batsford, 30s.) 

Tus is a lovely book. No other adjective fits it 

quite so well, and about the illustration little more 

need be said. 

The historical accounts of each college and each 
building are admirably done, and even challenge 
comparison with those historical notices of the 
colleges which, almost exactly a century ago, 
Burgon wrote for Shaw’s Arms of the Colleges of 
Oxford. How little the terms used by critics vary! 
Of Magdalen Dean Burgon writes: ‘Mr. Wyatt, 
in 1790 (as usual) destroyed the ancient timber 
roof which had survived the ravages of all 
previous barbarians.’ Mr. Dick speaks of “Wyatt, 
as usual, ravening to tear out the medizval 
structure.’ 

Mr. Dick’s criticisms are indeed forthright and 
usually well founded, but robust though they are 
(and let the reader glance at his account of his 
own college!) they are never peevish. It is not, 
however, his criticisms which énthral me; it is 
his faculty of appreciation. So at the Queen’s 
College we are invited to notice that the front 
Quad ‘shows the century in its mood of boldest 
arrogance’; at New College, that the entrance to 
the Cloisters is ‘perhaps the most peaceful spot 
in Oxford . . . and rendered peculiarly beauti- 
ful by a feature rare in cloisters, a gnarled and 
venerable ilex tree.’ And how good he is on the 
Old Ashmolean! The attribution to Wren ‘seems 
to have been based on no more than the estheti- 
cally plausible but unscientific view that it was 
too perfect to have been designed by anyone else.’ 

From the account of each college in turn I 
suck an unexpected sip of honey. So, for 
example, in the front Quad of Corpus I savour 
the ‘blinding dusty quality ... dear to those 
addicted to Mediterranean countries, and not to 
be found elsewhere in Oxford.’ Alas! it is only 
a few short years that in Peckwater, too, young 
and vigorous life could erupt from any doorway 
on to an open expanse of gravel untrammelled by 
geometrical segments of inappropriate grass. And 
Keble! How right Mr. Dick is to castigate ‘the 
ornamental stripes and chequers of black and 
light coloured stone’ spoiling ‘the perfectly 
Tespectable red brick’; how more than right to 
praise the Chapel—‘seen from the Parks it is 
the authentic look of the Gothic cathedral.’ 

Shall I be overbold if I make one comment? 
On Sunday, December 2, on the rising land out- 
side Oxford (on Frilford Heath) I saw one of the 
most beautiful sunsets of my experience—but how 
can I keep all those lights and colours in my 
mind? Is it, then, indeed beyond the power of 
modern photography to have another pictorial 
record, this time in colour? I wish that I could 
think that Mr. Kersting would do this for us, and 
that Mr. Dick would collaborate again. But it 
would be churlish to ask for more almost before 
thanks: had been returned for what the authors 
have already given us. I end where I began; this 
isa lovely book. J. C. MASTERMAN 


> 


R.A.F, 


EMPIRE OF THE Air. By Viscount Templewood. 
(Collins, 21s.) 

How easy it is to take everything for granted. 
The existence of the great Royal Air Force seems 
self-evident today, and of course has been copied 
throughout the world, but Lord Templewood tells 
of what a tremendous struggle it was to bring it 
about, against the desires of the older Services, 
and the lack of imagination relative to air power 
in the older statesmen of the day. 

Except for Lord Weir and Lord Hankey, both 
of whom played such a noble and distinguished 
part in the controversy, there is no one else still 
alive to tell the story of those critical days from 
the inside. 

Empire of the Air for the first time lifts the 
veil. Lord Templewood, although an enthusiastic 
partisan, recounts it from both sides and as if he 
were a perfectly impartial historian. 

That is, I suppose, as it should be, but there 
were others besides myself who were keen parti- 
sans and frankly I could never have omitted to 
tell of the interview between Lord Beatty and 
Bonar Law after Lord Rothermere’s article in 
the Daily Mail. No one was there but the two. 
Quite right thérefore; perhaps best left alone. 

Curious to remember the real supporters in the 
House of Commons. I think they should be 
mentioned : Sueter, Wedgwood Benn, Hugh Cecil, 
Simon, Oscar Guest, Malone—not numerous but 
badly wanted at the time. 

Trenchard is the hero of the book but until his 
life is written this is the finest tribute ever paid 
to him and the most complete story of his 


_achievements. What I do hope, however, histor- 


ians will point out with force and clarity is the 
fact that, great commander as was Lord Tren- 
chard, his subsequent career in forming the Air 
Force, with all the wise and far-reaching subse- 
quent planning, could never have been brought 
into effect had it not been for Sam Hoare. 

It was a national blessing that these two men, 
so entirely different from every point of view, 
got on so well together. Neither one nor the 
other alone could have done anything. Together 
they were irresistible. I think this wants saying, 
as Sam Hoare was never a ‘Louis Armstrong.” 

Some parts of the book, including a first flight 
by a Secretary of State to India, are out of date 
today, but so well written they are still absorbing. 

In a kindly tribute to myself, he says Baldwin 
disliked me. Obviously a man of sound judge- 
ment! But I would not like the impression to be 
left that this was reciprocated. Certainly we had 
rows, certainly I never admired him, but I always 
bore him affection, for I knew him and liked 
him in the House of Commons, before he held 
high office. ji. 

The story of how the Empire of the Air was 
born wanted telling, and now it is well told. It 
will be read with interest and some astonishment 
by everyone even remotely interested (and who 
is not?) in the Royal Air Force. 

BRABAZON OF TARA 


Tudor Types 


Tue Great Tupors. Edited by Katharine Garvin. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

ELIZABETHAN QUINTET. By Denis Meadows. 
(Longmans, 15s.) 

The Great Tudors reprints nineteen essays from 

an original total of forty-one published under 

the same title twenty-one years ago. Those con- 

tributors still alive were given the opportunity of 

making alterations, but ‘almost no changes of 

opinion are to be. recorded,’ the editor tells us 

proudly. She considers this to be ‘significant 
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testimony to their original integrity.’ If Professor 
A. F. Pollard had survived, one hopes he would 
have modified his description of Henry VIII as 
‘the father of all the Fascists in the world,’ since 
Pollard himself did so much to make us appreciate 
the real achievement of Henry VILL. 

The essays are a very mixed lot. Some are by 
acknowledged experts, like Professors C. H. Wil- 
liams, A. W. and A. F. Pollard, R. W. Chambers, 
Conyers Read, G. B. Harrison, W. L. Renwick 
and Dover Wilson. Their contributions are useful 
though sometimes slender summaries of their 
major works. But among the other contributors 
there is a higher proportion of Catholics, Roman 
and Anglo, than most editors would have chosen 
to write about England's first Protestant century. 
Mr. Belloc is licensed on these occasions, and no 
one is likely to take too seriously his little fantasy 
on Lord Burghley, ‘the type and the leader’ of 
‘the new millionaires.’ ‘In reality it was Cecil who 
governed and Elizabeth who was driven and 
guided by him.’ But Mr. Alfred Noyes’s sustained 
attack on Marlowe will not be to everyone's taste; 
nor will the essays on Tyndale and Cranmer. The 
editor should have learnt in twenty-one years how 
to spell Bullinger and Beverley. 

There is nothing crypto about Mr. Meadows’s 
Roman Catholicism. His book, published with an 
imprimatur, is written by a Roman Catholic for 
Roman Catholics. Mr. Meadows, to his credit, 
ventures to disagree with Belloc on occasion; but 
he appears unaware of the existence of non- 
Catholic historians. The attempt to understand 
Calvinism was, he admits, too much for him. His 
flavour is perhaps best given by quotation. ‘With 
a touch of historical imagination one conjures 
up a fascinating picture, The dark-eyed, swarthy 
Secretary in his sombre clothes . . . sits frown- 
ing over a transcript of some letter in code . . .; 
{Sir Francis Walsingham] ‘had an affection for the 
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English hawthorn. Did its toughness and its thorns 
appeal to the Calvinist in him, or was it that the 
Lady Ursula and young Frances loved the sweet 
smell of the blossom?’ ‘One suspects that he 
{John Dee] had good hands, perhaps with grace- 
ful, tapering fingers. They were a passport to the 
queen's approval’ (i.e., they would have been if 
he had had them. But had he?). 

Nevertheless, though he is discursive and 
repetitive, Mr. Meadows writes with gusto and 
enjoyment. Walsingham was too tough a subject 
for him altogether, and so the longest and most 
ambitious essay in the book is a total failure. But 
he is interesting on Robert Parsons, Bursar of 
Balliol and later seditious Jesuit; and in the last 
three essays, where apologetics are forgotten, Mr. 
Meadows succeeds in being quite entertaining. 
They deal with John Dee, the astrologer, who 
shared illusions and wives with his medium, Mary 
Frith, the gangster and vice queen who was an 
enthusiastic royalist during the civil war; and Sir 
John Harington, Queen Elizabeth’s godson and 
the inventor of the water-closet. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Attitudes to Africa 


THE Hitt Cattep Grazinc. By A. G. McRae. 
(Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.) 

THE Forsippen Coast, By John Lodwick. (Cas- 
sel, 21s.) 


A GRave For A Docpnin. By Alberto Denti di 
Pirajno (André Deutsch, 15s.) 
Cuisuncu, By Audrey Richards. (Faber, 42s.) 
THE AFRicAN GIANT. By Stuart Cloete. (Collins, 
21s.) 
Five books, written by a farmer, an anthropolo- 
gist, a doctor and two novelists offer a selection 
of African panoramas and a wide diversity of 
attitudes towards both the land and the people. 
The touchstone is, of course, colour: whether the 
writers each tolerate hate, admire or distrust the 
native they cannot ignore him. 

A. G. McRae describes the ups and downs of 
life on a small Transvaal farm, a routine not very 
dissimilar from that of English dairying and 
market-gardening. English, Boer and Black neigh- 
bours are presented in effective character sketches, 
the latter kind being all comic, pathetic and/or 
bone-lazy. John Lodwick tells of an exploratory 
visit to Rio de Oro, the Spanish colony on the 
African Atlantic coast. By boat, plane, car and 
other means he fully covered the region and also 
the neighbouring Canary Islands. His fact-seek- 
ing journalist's eye occasionally gets misted over 
by his novelist’s tendency to investigate character 
and motive, but this is a good, informative tale 
about a little-known corner of Africa. 

The second volume of reminiscences by Alberto 
Denti di Pirajno, of his days as doctor and district 
officers in the Italian African colonies, has just 
appeared. Few Europeans can have reached such 
sympathetic understanding with Africans, Black 
or Arab, and these tales told (through or by him) 
of witchcraft, magic, passion, intrigue and 
savagery are touching and highly illuminating. 
Africa has always needed, and has had far too 
few, of this kind of humane and courageous 
administrator. 

Blood and witchcraft, though differently 
appreciated, abound in two other recent books, 
Chisungu and The African Giant. Miss Richards’s 
is a comprehensive study, with appendices, 


analyses, hypotheses, lots of pictures and sketches, 
of a complex women’s initiation ceremonial prac- 
tised among the Bemba folk of Rhodesia. It poses 
again, and leaves unanswered, the question of the 
degree of barbarity or civilisation that marks the 
life even today of a majority of Africans. 
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Mr. Cloete ranges over all Southera and Central 
Africa, and includes Monrovia and the West 
Coast in a fact-finding, clear-headed, grimly- 
appraising reportage of the African condition 
here and now. He is a shrewd, calculating and not 
unsympathetic analyst of the African and his 
ways; his story is packed with detail of a thousand 
jobs, customs, characters, places, and should be 
closely studied by anyone with a vestige of 
interest in any aspect of contemporary Africa, 
its people, and its politics. 

A. V. COTON 


Scrambling 


KANGCHENJUNGA: The Untrodden Peak. By 


Charles Evans. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
25s.) 

On CLimBING. By Charles Evans. (Museum Press, 
30s.) 


Give Me THe Hitts. By Miriam Underhill. 
(Methuen, 25s.) 

A Picture History OF MOUNTAINEERING. By 
Ronald W. Clark. (Hulton Press, 30s.) 


THERE are eighteen peaks standing above 26,000 
feet; all are in the Himalaya or Karakoram. Until 
1950 all attempts to scale these giants had failed. 
Since then no fewer than eight have been climbed. 
This remarkable reversal of fortune can be 
explained by the evolution since the war of light, 
efficient oxygen apparatus, the use of which has 
altered completely the problems of living and 
climbing at great altitudes. But that is not the 
whole story. There is also the emergence of that 
curious psychological factor which has appeared 
again and again in many fields of human 
endeavour when men have suddenly found the 
measure of a strange and daunting environment. 

Of all these recent successes none was So strik- 
ing or so unexpected as the climbing of Kang- 
chenjunga in 1955. Long before the war men 
had climbed (without oxygen) to within a few 
hundred feet of the summits of Everest, K2 and 
Nanga Parbat. It was known that success on these 
peaks was only a question of time and luck with 
the weather. But with Kangchenjunga it was a 
different matter This mountain was relatively 
easy to reach; it had been reconnoitred as long 
ago as 1899; it had been attempted five times; 
yet only one party had succeeded in penetrating 
even its initial defences, and then only after many 
weeks of the most hazardous and exacting climb- 
ing ever undertaken in the Himalaya. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that it came to be regarded 
as the most formidable of the great peaks. 

The first two attempts, in 1905 and 1920, were 
made from the Yalung valley on the south-west 
sector of the mountain. Then, for thirty years, 
this approach was neglected That it had been 
abandoned as a possible line of attack is evident 
from the fact that the mammoth International 
Expedition of 1930 did not bother to examine it, 
though they passed the entrance of the valley, 
and though their own chosen line, the north-west 
face, scarcely yielded even a lodgement on the 
mountain 

In 1953 John Kempe and Gilmour Lewis visited 
the Yalung again, and thought they saw a pos- 
sible route up the south-west face. The following 
year they returned for a closer inspection. Their 
report, though inconclusive, was _ sufficiently 
encouraging for the Himalayan Committee to 
send out a strong reconnaissance in 1955, led 
by Charles Evans. After more than a week of 
strenuous effort and difficult climbing the party 
failed completely to overcome the Lower Ice- 
fall, which they believed to be the only way of 
access on to the mountain from that side. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of their task, such a severe 
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rebuff would have discouraged most men. But 
there can be few less easily discouraged than 
Evans, and few whose imperturbability is more 
readily transmitted to his companions. 

A hidden ‘passage was found which led to a 
plateau above the icefall. From there this ‘recon- 
naissance party’ succeeded not only in unravelling 
the intricacies of the gigantic mountain from 
above, in finding a route which ‘winds like a 
thread among difficulties and dangers from which 
it is itself largely free,” but they went on to score 
the most Spectacular mountaineering success ever 
achieved in the Himalaya. 

Evans has been content to write a straight- 
forward, factual account of this great exploit 
and to leave the heroics to the imagination of 
his readers. His story is not one of conquest, of 
a triumph over Nature, but of a party of friends 
sharing and savouring to the full the enjoyment 
of an exquisite experience. The great peak 
remains ‘untrodden’ because of a promise made 
to the Maharajah of Sikkim not to step on to 
its highest point 

On Climbing, also by Charles Evans, is a 
mixture of practical advice to beginners and of 
personal reminiscences selected both to illustrate 
points of technique and to convey his own 
approach to the mountains. It is a book both to 
inspire and to instruct, and anyone wishing to 
become a mountaineer would be well advised 
to acquire it. 

Give Me the Hills is a climbing autobiography 
by one of the most experienced women moun- 
taineers. Mrs. Underhill, who has climbed exten- 
sively in the Alps and Rockies, was one of the 
first to make ‘manless’ ascents of some of the 


classic Alpine routes. She writes with unaffected 


ease and humour, which make for pleasant read- 
ing 
A Picture History of Mountaineering by 
Ronald Clark is one of a series of ‘picture his- 
tories’ (Ballet, Motoring, etc.) edited by Edward 
Hulton. It is well produced and contains 350 
pictures of mountains and mountaineers, illus- 
trating the progressive phases of the sport from 
its inception in the eighteenth century until the 
present day. 
ERIC SHIPTON 


Soldiers All 


CLASH BY NiGHT—-A COMMANDO CHRONICLE. By 
Brigadier Derek Méills-Roberts. (Kimber, 
18s.) 

THe Worip at War 1939-45. By Edgar Holt. 
(Putnam, | 5s.) 

THe Fortress. By Raleigh Trevelyan. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) 

THE word Commando often infuriates orthodox 

Regular soldiers. My first company commander, 

a typically indolent between-the-wars Green- 

jacket, normally concealed his emotions like a 

cosy military Mona Lisa. Yet his fury was intense 

when he arrived one June morning in 1941 to 
find his training company with faces blacked and 
wearing PT shoes instead of boots on their morn- 
ing muster parade. ‘What on earth has happened, 

Sergeant-Major?* he said. ‘Commando training, 

sir, of course, was the reply, given with the pert 

inaccuracy reserved by riflemen for lunatic senior 

Officers. 

However, Brigadier Mills-Roberts’s book is 
hard for even the most dyed-in-the-wool regimen- 
tal soldier to fault. He is at pains to stress that 
good discipline is vital to a raiding force—more 
important even than in any other form of war- 
fare. He has no time for professional ‘tough-guys.’ 
‘The sort of people who achieve robbery with 
violence are rately of much use, unless the odds 
are overwhelmingly in their favour.’ It is happily 
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obvious that Brigadier Mills-Roberts’s annual 
four weeks as an Irish Guards Supplementary 
Reservist from 1936 to 1939 coloured his outlook 
throughout. In soldiering, as in much else, first 
impressions are important. 


The battles he describes make vivid reading. 
For sustained excitement the description of the 
attack on the battery by 4 Commando during the 
Dieppe Raid is hard to beat. There is a splendid 
account of a Tunisian action against the Koch 
parachutists—First Division stuff this, ne quarter 
asked or given. By comparison I found the fight- 
ing in Normandy and Germany less interesting. It 
had become too impersonal by then—there were 
toomany Army Groups and Armies. 


Yet the book as a whole lacks the quality of 
great war literature. Unlike Raleigh Trevelyan’s 
The Fortress, the soldiers do not stand out as 
individuals. One is left with no idea why the men 
in 4 or 6 Commando reacted as they did to the 
situations facing them. I don’t believe the author 
cared or minded. An uncomplicated extrovert, 
he got on with the job himself and expected others 
to do the same. Good soldiering, I agree, but sad 
for those who like their war d la Siegfried Sassoon. 


Edgar Holt’s book is a useful and clear survey 
of the Second World War. Its wide scope 
inevitably makes it superficial, but the author 
is to be congratulated on the accuracy of his 
generalisations. His style is less distinguished. 
Sentences like ‘Although she was feeling the 
weight of Hitler’s bombs she could take pride 
in the many brave deeds which proved that the 
British people were not weakening’ are fit only 
for Little Arthur’s England or the fairy queen’s 
script ina pantomime. 


The Fortress is a fine, almost a great, book. 
The author’s diary of Anzio, his stay in a con- 
valescent camp near Sorrento, and subsequent 
return to the mountain battlefield in Central 
Italy are modestly but sincerely described. The 
English, as is fitting for a Wykehamist author, is 
excellent. One sees war differently at twenty-one 
—perhaps the main attraction of this book is 
that it recaptures for the now ‘pear-shaped’ 
officer of thirty-five his memories and emotions 
of twelve years ago. A minor criticism—could 
any Wykehamist’s (or rifleman’s) first love affair 
with an Army nurse have been so unbelievably 
Johnny Ray? 

A. J. WILSON 


Different Types 


A HANDBOOK OF TYPE AND ILLUSTRATION. By 
John Lewis. (Printed and published by W. S. 
Cowell Ltd., Ipswich, and distributed by 
Faber and Faber, 30s.) 


THE production of an illustrated book of high 
quality involves more than the craft of the printer. 
The skill of the typographer has to be harmonised 
and integrated with that of artists, illustrators, 
photographers, bookbinders and the makers of 
the raw materials needed, and this Handbook, 
whose author is art director of its printers and 
publishers, offers expert guidance in overcoming 
most of the problems which will be met. Written 
from the point of view af the printer, it discusses 
letterpress, offset lithograph and other processes, 
and gives practical advice on paper, inks, binding 
and typographical design in a concise but com- 
prehensive manner. 


Perhaps the most valuable parts of the Hand- 
book are those dealing with typography, as the 
choice of type faces is inherent in the making of 
any kind of book, illustrated or not. To assist 
in this choice the author employs a (to me) novel 
method which makes the perusal of specimen 


type faces both instructive and pleasurable. An 
extract from A Memoir of Thomas Bewick is 
given as a continuous narrative covering forty 
pages, each of which is set in a different 
or in the same type with varying line spacing, 
making the task of selection through comparisons 
a simple and rewarding one. For me the array 
of elegant type faces was somewhat marred by 
the inclusion—albeit in only two or three 
instances—of the cumbersome Latin Antique 
whose use may be justified in an auction catalogue 
but is surely out of place in a volume of the 
exalted standard of the Handbook, which is in 
all other respects an exquisite example of what 
can be done by putting into practice the know- 
ledge to be gained from reading its pages. The 
beauty of the design and colouring used for both 
the dust jacket and covers must receive special 
mention. 

GEORGE SERCOMBE 


Indian View 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: A Biography. By Frank 
Moraes. (Macmillan, New York, cloth, 35s., 
paper, 17s. 6d.) 

THE Prime Minister of India is one of the most 
controversial figures of our time. In the Western 
world, he is frequently criticised in bitter terms 
by certain sections of opinion: on the other hand, 
he has staunch supporters in many countries who 
laud him as the greatest statesman of the age. In 
Asia, and particularly in his own land, he is not 
so much a personality as a symbol. He stands as 
a kind of embodiment of the aspirations, of the 
emotions, and sometimes of the resentments, not 
merely of the people of India, but also of many 
belonging to that half of mankind whom the 
other half have been too often accustomed, at 
least until recently, to term, whether in patronage 
or in dislike, Orientals. Yet the most remarkable 
thing about Mr. Nehru is the fact that he belongs 
to both worlds, to the world of the West as well 
as to the world of the East. For if India gave him 
birth, and summoned him to lifelong allegiance, 
Europe, and particularly Britain, shaped his 
thinking and converted him to the ideals of social 
democracy which he has never faltered in 
pursuing. His mental equipment unites much of 
what is best in European as well as in Asian 
thought; and if he has shown himself insistent 
that the point of view of Asia is entitled to deep 
respect, he has emphasised, no less firmly, that to 
adopt the narrowly Asian standpoint, from which 
all that the West stands for is excluded, is to 
fall into the very same error of which, in his 
view, the West sometimes stands convicted. 


In this long book of more than 500 pages, Mr. 
Frank Moraes has set himself to present Mr. 
Nehru against the background of the Indian 
nationalist movement and to project him to the 
world as he is seen through Indian eyes. The 
author has done better than his promise under 
both counts. He has written one of the most vivid 
and readable histories of the later stages of the 
nationalist movement, and of the Gandhian 
impact upon that movement, which has so far 
appeared; and he has explained and elucidated 
Mr. Nehru’s personality and policies, not so 
much, perhaps, by showing him as he is viewed 
by his own countrymen (although full justice is 
done to that aspect) as by bringing to bear upon 
both personality and policies an acute judgement 
and a critical, if sympathetic, perception, of the 
kind which cannot fail to inspire a Western 
reader with confidence in the fairness of the 
criteria which are being applied. This book, 
though infused with a sincere admiration for the 
many qualities of head and heart which Mr. 








Don’t 
Go Near 
the Water ~“2 





The new American Navy best-seller 
by WILLIAM BRINKLEY 

coming on Monday from the publishers 
of The ‘Caine’ Mutiny, 
reprinting already. 


TRY A SAMPLE! 


This is a visiting Congressman: 


‘The representative from New Jersey, 
a tall, cadaverous man, was wearing 
a visored Navy officer’s hat without the 
insignia, a red sport shirt, printed with 
green palm trees, which he had picked 
up in Honolulu, and Navy khaki shorts 
from which his stilt-like legs protruded 
in a milky whiteness which suggested 
they had not seen the sun since he was 
a child. He was wearing short black 
silk socks and perforated brown and 
white shoes.’ 


Meet Ensign Max Siegel: 


‘Just to look at Ensign Max Siegel 
destroyed your faith in evolution. He 
had a great sense of humour and used 
to remind the other officers that he 
possessed what the rest of them lacked, 
a claim to real naval distinction. There 
was no doubt, he said, that he was the 
ugliest man in the Navy.’ 


About beautiful Debbi Aldrich, corres- 
pondent of Madame, Ensign Tyson came 
very near to going crazy... 


‘She knows that little piece of black 
b-b-bra shows,’ he would rage. ‘You 
know what she is ? She’s a sadist! That’s 
what she is! I know these b-b-black 
underwear kind of women! ... The 
b-b-b-bitch!’ 


Large Crown 8vo 352 pages 16s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Nehru possesses, is very far indeed from being 
an essay in hero-worship. The portrait is drawn 
faithfully, ‘warts and all.’ Its outlines are impros- 
sive rather than flattering. The figure that emerges 
possesses, it is true, the qualities of a greatness 
which is undeniable; yet to balance these qualities 
there are characteristic’ defects—vanity, a 
dictatorial strain, aloofness, intolerance, self- 
centredness. Even these traits, however, rooted 
as they are mainly in a sense of urgency, of a 
burning conviction of ‘so much to do, so little 
done’—to use another of Cromwell's expressions 
—are essentially those of a leader of men. 

The narrative, lively, readable and lucid, traces 
the various influences which have shaped Nehru 
into the man he is today: his relations with his 
brilliant, masterful father and his devoted mother; 
his deep, if by no means uncritical, filial respect 
for Gandhi; his lifelong passion for India’s 
political independence; his sudden realisation, at 
a particular stage of the nationalist struggle, that 
because a vote does not fill a belly independence 
would be Dead Sea fruit for India’s millions with- 
out economic as well as political liberation. One 
point the author brings out more clearly than 
any previous ‘writer. He shows the essential 
continuity of Nehru’s political and _ social 
principles. The policies of today can be traced 
to, and are explained by, the conclusions which 
Nehru hammered out in his own mind, often 
years ago. In acting upon these conclusions he 
may temporise; but he never shifts his aim. This 
is particularly true in the realm of foreign policy, 
which Mr. Moraes, by a considerable feat of 
exposition, makes both consistent and _ intel- 
ligible: even the shifts over Kashmir fall into 
their place against that background. A very 
important part of the book for readers in this 
country is the pages in which the author analyses 
the Asian reaction to Communism: showing that 
while that system may be distasteful to Nehru and 
to India, it fails to make their flesh creep. Yet no 
one sees more clearly than Nehru that the ‘battle 
for Asia’ is on. This battle, however, in his view, 
is to be fought out in the ideological field, and not 
with atomic weapons. It lies, not between Russia 
and America, but between China and India. 

By doing his work so well, Mr. Moraes has 
helped Britain and the United States to a better 
understanding, not only of one of Asia’s leading 
statesmen, but of the whole Asian outlook on our 
world of today. 

L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 
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’Crost the Bay 


A Mictrary History OF MODERN CHINA 1924- 
1949. By F. F. Liu. (O.U.P., 48s.) 


CHINA AND Soviet Russia. By Henry Wei. (Mac- 
millan, 45s.) 


THESE two books are remagkable for that 
admirable objectivity about the? Kuomintang- 
Communist conflict which one so surprisingly 
finds among the refugee Chinese scholars in 
America. But Dr. Liu does not extend this 
avoidance of prejudice to foreigners, or at least 
not to the British. His view of the Burma cam- 
paign would be a bit of a shock to anyone not 
already hardened to the Errol Flynn conception 
of that war. Our own armies, under a commander 
referred to variously as General R. L. G. Alexan- 
der, General Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander and 
General Harold Alexander, hardly figure at all 
in the final successes, but are blamed for most of 
the failures. This is hardly surprising, since Dr. 
Liu quotes an F. Eldridge (spelt Elderidge in the 
footnote) for a description of our troops as 
officered by men taken from ‘law offices and 
plantations’ and given ranks ‘commensurate with 
their financial and social standing in the colony.’ 
This citing of ephemeral hack-work as por- 
tentously as important documents extends, indeed, 
to the Chinese part of the book. As scholarship, 
this simply will not do. 

Dr. Wei's is a more serious and useful work. 
It covers the whole epoch of Soviet-Chinese rela- 
tions since the Russian Revolution. On the earlier 
period Dr. Wei says little that is new. But the 
second half of his book is a useful and scholarly 
compilation. He is perhaps inclined to exaggerate 
the extent of the continuity of co-operation be- 
tween the Soviet rulers and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, which was virtually in abeyance 
from the early Thirties until the end of the Second 
World War. And in the postwar period, while no 
doubt Sino-Soviet co-operation has been as impor- 
tant and as dangerous as the author shows, this has 
not prevented important rivalries on various mat- 
ters. Dr. Wei gives a lop-sided impression by not 
covering adequately such things as the Soviet 
attempt to penetrate and dominate the Chinese 
economy, and its defeat; the hidden struggle for 
rule over North Korea; and the long-drawn-out 
conflict over who was to control the Communist 
parties of Asia—leading even, at one time, to 
the denunciation of Mao as a deviationist by the 
then ultra-Muscovite leadership of the Indian 
Communist Party. 

, J. E. M. ARDEN 


What the Footman Saw 


Or CARRIAGES AND KINGS. By Frederick John 
Gorst. (W. H. Allen, 16s.) 
A FEW years ago, when in Cannes for the Film 
Festival, I received an invitation to attend a party, 
at which film stars, rastas, and even, perhaps, Don 
Porfirio Rubirosa were to be present. I amazed 
the proprietor of the small hotel at Cannes, at 
which I always stay, by saying I did not want to 
go to it very much. ‘Mais, Monsieur, said my 
friend the proprietor, ‘vous n’aimez donc pas le 
high-life ?’ He pronounced the last word to rhyme 
with fig-leaf. Half a century ago I tried to be as 
fig-leafy as possible, but it was a very different 
‘high-life’ to what exists today. The book before 
me recalls nostalgic memories. The author started 
on the lowest rung of the ladder as a page-boy 
and ascended swiftly till he reached the dizzy 
height of a Royal Footman. His first job as a 
footman™ was with two eccentric Gladstone 
brothers, nephews of the GOM. Bachelors, they 
lived together at the same house; but had separate 


menus, separate cellars (one drank only white 
wine and the other red), separate tables and so 
on, but they never quarrelled. From this house- 
hold our author mounted the ladder a step higher 
and became personal footman to Lady Howard 
of Glossop. This part of the book is intensely 
interesting to anybody curious about how a feudal 
establishment was run at the turn of the century, 
The Howards and their numerous guests all 
possessed the grand manner and were generous, 
proud, but only fairly happy. Mr. Gorst supplies 
many anecdotes, but instead of quoting any I 
would like to offer one of my own. When in my 
late teens I once visited Lady Howard at her 
house in Rutland Gate, she asked me to ‘touch 
the bell as the fire requires another lump of 
coal.’ I did so. The stately butler appeared, and 
when told what was wanted, bowed and retired, 
A few minutes later a footman appeared and 
solemnly placed two lumps of coal on the fire. 

When Mr. Gorst left the service of Lady 
Howard he became first footman at the sixth 
Duke of Portland’s various establishments. Thus 
it was he became in due course a Royal Foot- 
man, since the Duke was Master of the Horse, 
and Mr. Gorst received his wages at Buckingham 
Palace, besides having often to wait at the table 
of King Edward VII. I have always admired this 
monarch but admire him.even more since reading 
this book. He allowed no drinks of any kind 
before a meal, since he was convinced that th-y 
only served to dull the palate and prevent the 
thorough enjoyment of good wine. The Royal 
menus were translated from French into English 
for the staff and notes about the wines to be 
served with each course were written down. I like 
the idea then prevalent in all big houses that at 
the end of the meal three separate vintage ports 


should be served. The guest could choose the one , 


he liked best and have his glass refilled accord- 
ingly. Since reading this nostalgic book I now 
know all about footmen’s powdered hair and 
why the powder never fell into the soup, why 
mews are so called and many other things that I 
have never known before. What I cannot under- 
stand is why the peace and serenity of this epoch 
were so eagerly destroyed. 

GERALD HAMILTON 


Crotchety Essayist 


MEN, BOOKS AND MOUNTAINS. Essays by Leslie 
Stephen. Edited by S. O. A. Ullmann. (The 
Hogarth Press, 21s.) 


Mr. Ramsay, Virginia Woolf's portrait of her 
father in To the Lighthouse, is not a likeable man. 
He is a domestic tyrant riddled with self-pity and 
self-dramatisation, the kind of portrait that 
Goneril and Regan might have given of their 
father if they had possessed the intelligence of 
Vanessa and Virginia Stephen as well as their 
independence of mind. But like most people in 
life, though unlike King Lear, Leslie Stephen did 
not come catastrophically to a healing awareness 
of his nature: he knew about it all the time and 
it made no difference. At least not to his 
behaviour; to his writing it made a great deal. 
The most moving aspect of Mr. Ramsay is his 
solitude. ‘We perished, each alone, he chants 
mournfully to himself as he paces the terrace. 
The vital aspect of Stephen’s loneliness was his 
dislike of all intense and isolated kinds ofscreation, 
anything (as he thought) wilfully individual, 
hysterical or morbid. Nearly all poetry was 
suspect for this reason; Tennyson's ‘Mariana’ was 
his greatest aversion; ‘healthy’ his greatest term 
of praise. His most felicitous strokes of criticism 
reflect these prejudices. He writes of Scott—‘with 
him, Hamlet would have been a mere peg to show 
us how Rosencrantz and Guildenstern amused 
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themselves at the royal drinking parties.’ The 
laugh is officially on Scott, but one cannot help 
thinking that the comment also shows why Scott 
js one of Stephen’s best-loved authors. His 
reverence for domesticity and social life was 
almost fanatical, and literature was a social 
activity. Wordsworth he applauds, but in a per- 
ceptivé essay considers him not as a solitary 
explorer of the imagination but purely as an 
ethical teacher. Having drifted almost by accident 
into the profession of letters he is determinedly 
the plain man’s critic, robustly unpretentious: his 
lack of literary, as opposed to social, seriousness 
is fundamental. He is never so happy as when 
demonstrating that an author’s qualities are quite 
good enough for us all if the author would only 
see this and stop trying to be superior. 
‘Coningsby,’ he says, ‘wants little but greater 
absence of purpose to be a first-rate novel.’ An 
admirable judgement, but it seems more cal- 
culated to deflate the whole genre of the novel 
than to elevate Coningsby. He takes deadly aim 
at Lamb, ‘who is apt to consider the rest of man- 
kind as if they were deprived of a faculty, in- 
capable of a relish for the finest literary flavours. 
The pretension is, of course, put forward by Lamb 
in the most amiable way, but it remains a preten- 
sion. He deeply admires the unselfconscious 
enthusiasms of Hazlitt, whose energy of style is 
akin to his own. Arnold he underrated and dis- 


liked. ‘At one of my meetings with him I. 


remember a remark which was made, and which 
struck me at the moment as singularly happy. 
Unfortunately it was made by me and not by him.’ 

It is ironic that the indifference to a literature 
solitary, passionately serious, or deeply imagined, 
which led Stephen to concentrate on social and 
eighteenth-century writing, has led also to his 
partial canonisation by the New Critics. Enough 
for them that he was against esthetics and for 
morals. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
present selection of his essays appears. It does 
not contain his best work, but it is a good rep- 
resentative batch, including two essays on moun- 
taineering and the sparkling tour de force, ‘Did 
Shakespeare write Bacon?’ There is also a useful 
bibliography of all the essays with the periodicals 
in which they first appeared. JOHN BAYLEY 


New Novels 


THE TILTING Town. By Winston Clewes. (Collins, 
13s. 6d.) 


Tue Eye or Love. By Margery Sharp. (Collins, 
13s. 6d.) 


Aprit Lapy. By Georgette Heyer. (Heinemann, 
13s. 6d.) 


THe FLAME oF Hercu es. By Richard Llewellyn. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


THE SEARCHING LiGuT. By Martha Dodd. (Calder, 
15s.) 


Durinc 1956 new novels appeared at the rate of 
at least forty a week. With how many of these 
did an ordinary fortnightly reviewer stand any 
chance of becoming acquainted? What informa- 
tion can he get as to the kind of novel the public 
is reading as distinct from those- it is reading 
about? Has he, in short, any authority for dis- 
cussing ‘trends’? Very little. All the same, he 
should be borne with if he thinks there is any 
point in registering his impression of changes (if 
any) in the kind of novel that is being written 
and published. (The kind of novel that is being 
written and not published, a more interesting 
subject, is no concern of his.) 

With a memory jogged by this week’s supply, 
he might be tempted to record that there has been 


a revival of humour in fiction, implying a falling- 
off in realism of the sort that takes no account of 
the ineradicable cheerfulness of human beings. 
But here he must be careful: to suggest that it is 
any part of the novel's business to go about 
amusing people would be to endanger whatever 
reputation as a serious critic he may have con- 
tracted, the assumption being that fiction to be 
good must be ghastly. 

Here, anyhow, is Winston Clewes appearing 
like a non-preaching Priestley with a very pleasant 
novel about a theatre in a cathedral town. Delia 
Terhune acquires the theatre (lock, stock and 
some of the company) in the hope that with sup- 
port from local authorities Drama will again be- 
come a glory of Kingsbridge and even provide 
the excuse for a Festival. There would be no story 
if all went according to her dream. As it is, what 
with diversions created by an obstructive mayor, 
his cad of a son, Americans from one of those 
airfields that have become a common feature of 
the English landscape, temperamental actors and 
actresses, dignitaries from the Cathedral and a 
nice selection of townsfolk, Delia is far from 
having it all her own way in a delightful comedy 
that deep down, as the author would say, is true 
to life as the English live it. 

Margery Sharp’s book is another superficially 
frivolous novel to which serious attention could 
be given. Its period is June, 1932, onwards for 
six months or so, but its characters seem to exist 
in a limbo populated by revenants from Dickens, 
Barrie and the early Wells; which is not to say 
they could not be passengers in a No. 73 bus 
today. Indeed, this story might have been made 
up about people seen in a bus. That stoutish man 
—what does he do for a living? Could be a 
furrier. The thin woman next to him, trying to 
look Spanish—not his wife: his mistress? The 
little girl—what’s she up to? Sketching on the 
back of an envelope. An artist in the making? 
That slightly Jewish, prosperous, heavy- 
overcoated man? Had to lay his car up, that’s 
why he’s in the bus.’ But surely he’s the type to 
have access to plenty of petrol. . . . And so on. 

Thus artlessly Margery Sharp seems to have 
put together the framework of her novel. Filling 
the framework has not unduly taxed her in- 
genuity. It is not what its early pages fore- 
shadowed, a romance of the fur trade, but a 
warm-hearted story cleverly planned to exhibit 
near-comic characters in a credible context. Per- 
haps the little girl artist and her benefactor are a 
shade too obviously aimed to please the senti- 
mental. Perhaps they missed the bus to the 
Christmas market. 

The new Georgette Heyer is what might have 
been predicted, an _ historical romance—her 
twenty-fifth apparently. Conscientiously period— 

They saw badger-hunting in the reeking 
squalor of Charles’s, where a man must be a very 
fly-cove to avoid having his pockets picked; they 
rubbed shoulders with bing-boys and _ their 
mollishers in the sluiceries; became half-sprung 
on blue ruin in these gin shops, and, wandering 
eastward, deep-cut at the Field of Blood. 

—it is an entertainment for a reader who can still 
take to such people as Lord Cardross (with 
mistress) married for his money (to save her father 
and brother from disgrace) by the eighteen-year- 
old Lady Helen (Nell to us). The thing is that Giles 
(Lord Cardross) really does love Nell and vice 
versa, and after a more or less regulation amount 
of misunderstanding they achieve a proper modus 
vivendi—at least, the butler surprises them ‘locked 
in a crushing embrace.’ Discreetly retiring, he 
fumbles with the door-handle when he returns, 
this time to find that ‘My lord, before the mirror 
above the fireplace, was pensively absorbed in 
some delicate adjustment to the folds of his 
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cravat; my lady, a trifle dishevelled, but other- 
wise a model of fashionable decorum, was seated 
in a large armchair.’ Being a ‘period’ novel, it 
has no bedroom scene; but it is undoubtedly the 
stuff to give them as likes it. 


Few novelists can more often have been praised 
for the presumably agricultural enterprise of 
breaking new (sometimes fresh) ground than 
Richard Llewellyn. This time he has dug deep— 
right down to the buried city of Herculaneum, 
the last days of which, it may be recalled, were 
celebrated by Edwin Atherstone (1788-1872) in 
a poem to which public reciters were much 
addicted : 


Walls—arches—roof— 

And deep foundation-stones—all mingling, fell. 

The present excavator, who himself some- 
times writes blank verse and sometimes 
American prose (‘...a Prince DElbeuf 
ordered a_ shaft sunk. The prince 
ordered the roof holed. . . .”), is also concerned 
with the city’s last days, but before they are 
reached has given us an unrattling good story 
about a Prince of Gaul and a Roman girl dedi- 
cated to Diana. Opening with a scene in a war- 
galley, the master of which, in accordance with 
precedent, impairs the efficiency of his rowers 
with a copper-reinforced rhinoceros-hide whip 
to make flesh and muscle fly, the action loses no 
time in becoming violent and should leave noth- 
ing to be desired by those who, seeking a change 
from twentieth-century horrors, would like to 
sample those of the first. 


The blurb on the jacket of Martha Dodd's 
book begins: ‘This is a novel about an American 
university caught up in a political witch-hunt.’ 
There’s honesty for you! If there had been no 
other novels on the subject this one might have 
been highly praised. It can, in fact, be recom- 
mended to readers whom the subject still attracts 
as an earnest, high-minded but cautious exposure 
of a movement that, thanks to courageous people 
like the Professor John Minot whom it presents, 
seems to be losing its momentum and noticeably 


running down. . : 
DANIEL GEORGE 


The Savage Man 


CHARLES CHURCHILL was a rare phenomenon—a 
satirist of large and generous instincts. He directed 
his rage against hypocrisy, persecution and the 
snivelling subterfuges of authority. As Wilkes’s 
bosom friend he wrote for the North Briton and 
directed the savage force of his wit against Bute. 
What a splendid pair Wilkes and Churchill made! 
How much they loved life and how deeply they 
enjoyed it! They disliked place-seekers. They loathed 
Cabinet Ministers. They hated Scotsmen. They 
detested judges. They abominated bishops. For the 
lackeys and sycophants of Grub Street, whether a 
Sam Johnson or a Hogarth, they had nothing but 
scorn and contempt. The more they reviled the safe, 
sound men of the establishment, the more the public 
loved them. And in everything they said and wrote 
they were magnificently apposite. 

Few satirists have written or lived with Churchill's 
gusto. Like his verse, his life was reckless of the con- 
sequences. Bred a cleric, he was too honest to remain 
one. He adored women, loved drink, and paid heavily 
for both. Forced into bankruptcy, he wrote, as men 
should, to make money. He succeeded, discharged 
his debts, and lived more riotously than before. He 
stuck loyally to Wilkes in his most desperate days. 
He died, aged thirty-two, of putrid fever on a visit 
to him at Boulogne during his outlawry. 

The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill (O.U.P., 
63s.) has been neatly and unobtrusively edited by 
Douglas Grant. The price is a pity, for it is high 
for those who need it most—the politicians, for 
Churchill’s poems might not only puncture their 
complacency but also improve their abuse. 

J. H. PLUMB 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 





THE twenty-first annual general meeting of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group was held on January 9 at 
the Dorchester Hotel, London. During the course of 
his speech Sir Thomas Sopwith, C.B.E., the chairman, 
said: 

As this is our twenty-first anniversary, it is fitting 
that I should deal with our progress since the Group 
was formed. 

The last twenty-one years have been a period of 
intense activity and development. Our companies 
have produced more than 44,000 aircraft. 

The company has become the largest group of 
aircraft and acro engine designers and manufacturers 
under one control in the British Commonwealth and 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., has become one of the major 
industrial units in Canada. 

We have had another satisfactory year’s trading, 
and the profits of the Group for the year ended 
July 31, 1956, before taxation, amounted to 
£12,847,867, compared with £12,675,537 last year. 

I have on several occasions laid stress on the need 
to retain large sums for keeping the Group up-to-date 
as regards plant and equipment, including the latest 
developments in nuclear power and electronics. Your 
board is continuing this policy which is essential to 
ensure successful trading results in the future. In 
addition, we are embarking on the design and manu- 
facture of a civil turbo-jet transport aircraft and 
other private ventures without Government assis- 
tance. 

Your board is recommending a final dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares of 7 per cent. less tax, making, 
with the interim dividend already paid, a total divi- 
dend for the year of 10 per cent. Your directors feel 
it is essential to retain in the business a substantial 
part of the profits after taxation, to finance research, 
capital expenditure and a high volume of production. 

Although we have been able to retain nearly £5 
million in the operating companies this year, it has 
been necessary to sect aside more than £7 million for 
taxation. 

In Canada 500,000 new common shares of A. V. 
Roe Canada Ltd., have been sold, giving the Canadian 
public an opportunity to participate in a company 
which is one of the largest in the Dominion. 

Sir Thomas then reported the highlights of the 
year’s work. 

The Avro “Vulcan,” Hawker “Hunter” and Gloster 
“Javelin”—all in service with the R.A.F. Entry into 
the civil aircraft market by Armstrong Whitworth 
with a turbo-jet freighter. 

Increased investment in technical facilities, in- 
cluding expansion of facilities in connection with 
guided missiles and aircraft at A.W.A. 

A self-contained establishment for Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors’ research work in turbines and 
rockets. 

At A. V. Roe a supersonic wind tunnel and a 
special building to investigate the “heat barrier” will 
soon be completed. 

Practice firing missiles designed and built by 
A.W.A. haye been fired from H.M.S.* Girdle Ness. 
Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power are working on 
nuclear reactor systems. 

At Hawker Aircraft Ltd., design, research and 
development staffs are being increased and in 
Canada Orenda Engines and Canadian Steel im- 
provement Ltd. have just completed extensive ex- 
pansion programmes. ‘ 

He concluded with a note of warning. 

In the future aviation could again be the means of 
saving civilisation. 

Other countries are spending more and more 
money on the construction of aircraft and we must 
speak from similar strength. 

If the defence is cut to very low limits there is the 
danger that our teams of experts will disintegrate 
and it must always be remembered that a healthy air- 
craft industry is a most profitab‘e source of export 
business. 

In assessing our record fer the year I am sure you 
will join me in expressing our thanks to the 75,000 
executives and employees who have made it possible. 
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THE COST OF DISINFLATION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE professional economists are busy conducting 
the post-mortem on the body economic of 1956. 
They are pretty well agreed that the unhealthy 
inflation had been driven out of the system even 
before the unfortunate accident on the Canal. In 
the Times Review of Industry both Mr. Roy 
Harrod and Mr. Ronald Brech believe that the 
curves of unemployment and unfilled vacancies 
will soon intersect—before the winter is out in 
Mr. Harrod’s opinion. But while Mr. Brech seems 
fearful lest the Government should adopt softer 
policies too early, Mr. Harrod considers that -the 
time is now fully ripe for an easier credit policy. 
After studying Mr. Brech’s statistical diagnosis, 
which points to the stagnation of 1956 becoming 
worse in 1957, I fully agree with Mr. Harrod. 
In an article entitled ‘The Year the Economy 
Stood Still’ The Economist puts the cost of the 
1956 disinflation—in terms of unused resources 
—much higher than does Mr. Brech. It esti- 
mates the expansion in productive capacity—the 
first fruits of the investment boom of 1955—as 
worth about £750 million a year, but believes that 
only about £50 million of this was actually re- 
quired and used last year. (This figure is arrived 
at by a somewhat complicated calculation: 
briefly, in real terms, an increase of about £50 
million in consumption was more than counter- 
balanced by a decline in public authority spend- 
ing, while a rise of about £150 million in fixed 
investment was more than offset by a fall in 
stock-building. The rate of increase in exports 
was about £180 million, but allowance must be 
made for a swing towards us in ‘invisibles’ and 
the terms of trade.) Thus, according to The Econo- 
mist, £700 million or so was the cost of the 1956 
disinflation, representing the increase in pro- 
duction which we could have enjoyed if we had 
been able to expand output to capacity without 
bothering about the balance of payments. (Mr. 
Brech would put /: at about £575 million.) It 
is a sobering thought, especially when one reflects 
upon the higher output last year of the more 
dynamic industrial powers—America, Russia and 
Germany. 
& * * 

Production in Great Britain has now been stag- 
nating for nearly twenty months. Both The 
Economist and Mr. Brech foresee an actual 
decline in output over the next six months: 
neither looks for any upturn before the last quar- 
ter of the year. As industrial capacity is still being 
increased—as a result of the further increase in 
investment in 1956—the cost of stagnation in 
1957 could be twice as high as in 1956. Its cost 
in business confidence is incalculable. As The 
Economist points out, businessmen have as yet 
tasted none of the fruits of their investment boom; 
nor has the new equipment they have brought in 
been given its full chance to cut costs, This is 
quite enough to cause alarm and despondency 
in the business world and the cancellation of 
further investment plans. If Mr. Macmillan does 
not want to see industrial investment actually 
decline before the year is out he would be wise 
to restore the investment allowances in his April 
Budget. And before long, as Mr. Hafrod sug- 
gests, he should follow up the decline in the 
Treasury bill rate by reducing Bank rate to 5 
per cent., even if he still maintains the credit 
squeeze and the restriction of bank advances. If 
he leaves these small reliefs till the end of the year 
he may be courting disaster. 

What tends to increase the cost of disinflating 
a free society is the non-mobility of labour. The 
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motor industry, for example, which is the most 
disinflated in the country, has been hanging on to 
its labour by working a short week. But there are 
capital goods industries stil] short of labour— 
steel, shipbuilding, aircraft and others. The steel 
industry needs' manpower not only directly but 
indirectly in the factories making the capital 
equipment for its expansion. At September last, 
as compared with September, 1955, the numbers 
employed in the restricted trades (wireless, motor- 
vehicles and other ‘consumer durables’) were 
51,000 fewer, but electrical manufacturing gained 
only 6,000 and the shipyards only 4,000. Trades 
which gained labour heavily were building and 
contracting, distributive and other services— 
which is hardly what the Government intended. 
If the shock of the Suez crisis could only speed 
the flow of labour into the right industries and 
moderate the pressing wage claims, good may yet 
come of it. It may succeed in bringing Mr. Mac- 
millan’s disinflation to a quicker end. 
* s ~ 

Re-expansion waits upon the Chancellor's 
word, There is enough pent-up demand accumu- 
lating to justify a big expansion of output later 
in the year. In the normal course of business this 
will involve a considerable stocking-up and a 
worsening of the balance of payments in the 
second half of the year. Let this not deter the 
Chancellor from giving the signal to re-expand, 
He has not replenished the gold and dollar re- 
serves just to please the City of London. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE recovery in the stock markets slackened on 
Tuesday—not befor ‘t was time. The pace had 
been too hot to last, especially in oil shares which 
are still subject to “.¢ hot and cold winds which 
blow from the Canal. The index of industrial 
shares, which was as low as 1614 on November 
29, has climbed back to over 182—a rise of 13 
per cent. This is perhaps more than was justified 
by the immediate industrial outlook, which is 
bleak enough. Some of the current steel reports— 
LANCASHIRE STEEL and JOHN SUMMERS—did not 
quite come up to market expectations. The steel 
industry is now claiming that steel prices must 
go up farther to give it sufficient profit to finance 
its heavy extension programmes. The market feels 
that if the companies were more liberal with their 
dividends they would be able to secure ali the 
money they need through ‘rights’ issues. I was 
glad to see that the chairman of SoUTH DURHAM 
has promised to be more liberal with the dividend 
next time. This is one of the few steel shares I 
favour—as being below its denationalisation 
price, At 25s. 9d. the shares yield 6.15 per cent. 
on the existing 8 per cent. dividend. The company 
specialises in supplying steel pipe for the oil 
industry. But I confess the steel share market is 
fast becoming unpopular with investors, partly 
because of the re-nationalisation threat, partly 
because it is not expanding its output fast enough. 
oo « + 


The gilt-edged market has been particularly 
strong and I expect its pause will be a prelude to 
a further advance. A stimulant was given by 
another fall in the Treasury bill rate—for the 
fourth week in succession—to nearly 4} per cent. 
(The high point it reached was 5} per cent.) War 
Loan has recovered three points from the bottom 
and now yields under 5 per cent. A stock which 
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seems cheap to me, as it has lagged behind the 
market for nearly a month, is CONVERSION 34 
per cent. 1969. At 844 cum dividend it yi 
about 4 guineas per cent. flat or £5 7s. 9d. per 
cent. to gross redemption. It will be marked ex 
dividend on January 23. The new industrial 
debentures and loan stocks which I have been 
strongly recommending for several weeks have 
now risen sharply. The new GEC 6 per cent. 
debenture is 4 premium and the FISONS 6 per 
cent. unsecured loan stock is 5 premium. I 
d my readers to buy them. If the new ICI 
convertible debenture opens at a small premium, 
it should be another fine purchase. 
* s + 

I confess that I never expected some of my 
New Year recommendations to rise so sharply. 
Two have been outstanding—SHELL TRANSPORT 
and MARKS AND SPENCER, At the year’s end Shell 
were just under 150s. and at the beginning of this 
week they touched 165s.—a 10 per cent. rise in 
ten days. The heavy buying was prompted by two 
rumours: first, that the company had acquired 
an interest in the new Sahara oilfield discovered 
by the French; secondly, that a quotation on Wall 
Street was being arranged. The first was later con- 
firmed—at a 35 per cent. interest. The second is 
so far unconfirmed but seems probable as its 
partner—Royal Dutch—is already quoted. I have 
just read a broker's statistical review of British 
oil shares which makes them still appear cheap 
as compared with American oil shares. Inciden- 
tally, BURMAH OIL (my other oil suggestion) has 
risen over the same period from 80s. to 90s. 

. t * 

As regards the rise in MARKS AND SPENCER from 
60s. to 70s., this was on the unexpected announce- 
ment of a one-for-one scrip issue in ‘A’ shares. 
The fact that the new shares will rank for the final 
dividend to be declared in May (for the year end- 
ing March) confirms my information that the 
company is enjoying a good year. My estimate 
of the dividend was 55 per cent. on the old capital, 
but the market is now going for 60 per cent. or 
a final of 20 per cent. on the doubled capital. The 
equity of Marks and Spencer is now valued at 
over £125 million and is controlled by voting 
shares having a valuation of only £44 million. 
This is very regrettable. It is explained, but not 
excused, by the fact that the three families which 
manage the business so ably are not going to 
allow any outside financier to bid for control. It 
follows that they have to give their customary 
‘tax-free’ share bonuses away in non-voting 
shares. The voting shares are, of course, at a 
considerable premium in the market. 

* * . 

The recovery in textile shares has spread from 
cotton to wool, which I consider more sensible in 
view of the rise in wool prices late last year. In 
November I called attention to ILLINGWORTH 
MORRIS On the expectation of a higher dividend. 





The Spectator 
JANUARY 14, 1832 
O’ConneLt’s plan for assembling the Irish 
representatives—Peers and Commoners—in 
Dublin, to discuss the Reform Bill, the Poor- 
laws, and everything else, has signally failed. 
No Peer has attended at all; Lord LoONDON- 
DERRY has given the inviter a scolding, and 
Lord Cloncurry has shown up the originator 
of the scheme in a letter that he will find some 
difficulty in bearing or answering. Of the 
Commons, only seven have consented to 
attend, including the two O’CoNNELLS and Mr. 
GRaTTANn. The letters of excuse are many of 

them pointed, some of them indignant. 
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This was later raised from 7} per cent. to 10 per 
cent. out of earnings of 47 per cent. The 4s. shares 
are only 6d. higher at 5s. 6d. to return 7.3 per 
cent, The chairman, Lord Wilmot, said at the 
meeting last week, that their order books had 
never been so full for years. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Most of the burnable wood growing round about 
was cut down years ago and log-sellers find their 
supplies at a distance. Quite unaccountably, however, 
the price of logs has fallen in my locality this winter. 
I may be wrong perhaps, for a bag of logs is an 
indefinite measure. A dozen or so large logs in a 
small bag may only seem a bargain when one 
casually considers that one paid five shillings for a 
bag last year and three shillings this. The man who 
supplies us turned a deaf ear when I last wanted 
a load. The logs didn’t arrive. It wasn’t that the 
last oak in the county had fallen, but simply that in 
that winter my demand didn’t suit the manipulations 
of the market. I wanted a load, not six bags at six or 
seven shillings, when my hands were blue. This year 
it was different. The log man, I suppose, counted the 
berries on the bush and consulted his bunion to 
decide ‘that logs were going to be cheap. Perversely 
I bought them by the bag and didn’t take the load 
that was urged upon me. The log man, I must admit, 
is also a horse-dealer and I can’t say that we have 
really come off best, for whatever way one reacts in 
the presence of a horse-dealer one presents no more 
than a problem in elementary psychology, and the 
fellow plays three moVes ahead. 


More STARLINGS 


Changes in the surrounding country may have 
something to do with the fact that this winter we 
have more starlings about than I have known before. 
If such numbers have come to the district they seem 
to be fairly permanent residents now. One indication 
of a large invasion is that scores of the birds are to 
be seen on chimney pots, perched in thorns and other 
bare trees and they depart just before dusk. I don’t 
know how far they fly. Twelve miles might not be 
exceptional, but the fact that we now get a large 
quota every day means a sizeable roost close at 
hand. One starling began to perch in a tree outside 
my window in October. There were leaves on the 
tree but it still comes to the same place, and there 
are at least half a dozen birds with favourite perches 
within two or three hundred yards of this tree, and 
countless others in the immediate vicinity. Long-term 
visitors or not—I expect to find they have departed 
almost any morning—they make a change from the 
jackdaws and there is something pleasing to see them 
joining the trailing string of roost-bound birds just 
before nightfall when there is frost in the air. 


Davey’s RIDE 


‘Reminds me,’ said the little man, ‘of when the 
bus company put up the fare last time, an’ ole Davey 
kicked up a row an’ said he wouldn’t ‘ave no more. 
He went to buy a motor-bike Charlie Roberts left 
at the forge up at L. The blacksmith didn’t know 
nothin’ about motor-bikes but let ole Davey try it. 
Davey got on an’ kicked the starter an’ whoosh, he 
was off! He didn't know ‘ow to stop the thing, slow 
it down nor nothin’. He went down’ill at a great 
lick. No licence, no nothin’ but, as the blacksmith 
said, that wouldn't come up until ’e come off. Davey 
couldn’t get round the corner at Williams’s little 
*oldin’. He went right into the midden like a rocket. 
Never as much as barked ‘is knuckles, but the bike! 
Well, nobody would ‘elp ‘im get it out, an’ ‘e ‘ad to 
do it ‘isself, so now he pays up on the bus an’ looks 
soft when the conductor says “put-put-put” an’ “olds 
‘is nose!” 

SEED POTATOES 

Seed potatoes for early planting should be set 
out in trays. Obtain good Scotch or Irish seed if 
possible, and keep it in a frost-proof store. Set the 
‘rose’ end up to induce sprouting. With great 
variation in the size of seed these days it is often 
advisable to cut the tuber at planting time, thus 
increasing the quantity for planting. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 84 
A. ELLERMAN 
(ist Prize, ‘Good Companions,’ 1921) 
BLACK (10 men) 
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WHITE (10 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week, 


Solution to last week’s problem by Sparke: Kt-B 4, 
threat Kt-Q 3. 1...Q-Kt5;2Q-K5. 1...Qx BP; 
2R-Q5.1...Qx KtP;2Kt-R3. 1... Kt-Kt 5; 
2Q@K 3. Beautiful example of self-block theme. 


* 


Not all the most entertaining games are played in 
tournaments; the following is one of a long series of 
games over the past twenty-five years, played with 
clocks at rnament time-limit, between the same 
White, P 


Opening, Vienna. 
Christmas, 1956. 

1P-K4 P-K 4 22 R-Q Kr3 Ki-B 3 

2 B3 Kt-Q B3 23 Kt x Pch K-Q2 
3P-B4?(e) Px 24 Kt-Kt 4 Kt x P 
4Ke-B3 P-K Kt 4 25 R-Q3ch(k) K-K2 
ae BY P-Kt 5 26 R-K 3 Rx Ki 
6 a P x Kt 27 R x Ktch K-Q2 
70-0 Kt x P! 28 P-Ki 3 R-QB4 
aA B-B 4! 29 P-B4 R-K Kt1(/) 
9 K-R i fe oe 30 B-K 5 R-K1 
10 B-K 3 B-K Ki 5) 31 R-Q4cb K-B3 
11PxP Kix KBP 32B-B4 R-K 8 ch? (m) 
12B-B4i(e) Kt x PY) 33 K-Kt 2 R-K 7 ch 
13 B x Pch K-Q2 34 K-B3 Rx RP 
14 eh 4 Q-R 57(A) 35 P-Ki 4 R-B4 

15 Kt x Bc K-K 2 36 K-Kt 4 R-B2 
16 Q-K 1 (/) B-B 6 ch 37 R-QO5 R-K B7 
17R xB Q x Qch 38 R-B 5 ch K-Kt2 
1sRxQ Kt x R 39 R-Kt Sch K-B1 

19 R-K Bi K xB #0 B-K 5 R-Kt 7 ch 
20R x Kt K-K 1(/) 41 K-R 4(n) R-B8 

21 Kt x P R-Kt!l 42 K-R3 R-Ki 4 

43 Resigns (0) 


(a) Not quite sound in this form of Vienna, which leads to an 
i ior form of the Muzio Gambit; see note (b) for White's reason 
for playing it. 

(6) £8 Q x Kt, then 8... Q-Kt 4! (threat Q x P mate and 
B-B 4); 9 R-B 2, B-B4;10B x P,Q x Pch!; 11R x Q,.BxQ 
ch; and Black wins. Text, however, is given by Keres as good for 
White with line 8 B x P, Q-B 3; 9 Kt-Q 5, Q-Kt 2; 10 Kt x Pch, 
K-Q 1; 11 P-K Kt 3!—but why play 8. . . Q-B 3? 

(c) What else? If 8 B-K 3? then 8. . . Kt-K 7 ch, ete. 

Necessary, but sufficient. 10... Q-B 3; 11 B x Kt,Q x B; 
8 xP K x B; 13 Q x P ch, Kt-B 3; 14 Kt-Q 5 and 
10... Kt-K 3; 11Q x P both give White good chances. 

(e) The only way to keep the alive 12R x Kt, B x B 

13 B x P ch, K-Q 2 is hopeless for White. 
$2... Kt-K 4; is simpler, eg. 13 B x P ch, K-Q 2; 14 
oe Gchi, kx Bi, 1s OQ 3 cb, KO 2; 16 B x Ke Ki-K 2! 

(g) Most ingenious move, quite overlooked by Black. 

hk) Cowardly. He should play 14... B x Q; 15 Kt x Bch, 
xB 3 toot is. .. K-B 1; 16 B-K 6 ch, K-Kt 1; 17 K R x BJ); 
and there is no mate, c.g. 16 B~Q 5 ch, K x Kt; 17 B-K 3 ch, 
K-Kt 4; 18 P-R 4 ch, K-R 3; 19 B-B 4 ch, P-Kt 4; 20 P x P 
d.ch, K-Kt 2, etc. 

(i) White has regained his material, but has four pieces en prise 
Text is only chance. 

(J) Better than 20... P x Kt; 21 B-K 5 ch, Kt-B 3; 22R x K; 
ch, K-K 2; 23 R-R 6! All Black’s pieces are now on their origina! 
iy Wh threat of 

k) Disadvantage of this is that it exposes ite to o 
Ka 7 ch, but there is nothing better, e.g. 25 Kt x BP, R x R; 
26 BP x R, R-K B 1 and Black wins. 

1) Now White is quite lost; if a rook is exchanged, Black KRP 
wil? win—if not, then the two rooks will sect up 3 mating net. 

(m) Simpler, 32... R-K 7; 33 P-R 4 (33 R-Q 2, R x R, etc.) 
R-Q Kt 7; 34. R-K B 4, etc. 

(a) Or 41 K-R 3, R-Kt 3; 42 R-B 5, R-B 4!; 43 K-R 4, R-B 8. 

(o) 43 K-R 4, R-Kt 3. Heroic fight by White after his opening 
disaster. 
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Excursions in Euphemism 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 358 
Report by Herbert B. Grimsditch 


Readers were invited (a) to invent six pretentious names for jobs demanding little or no skill, ar 
(b) to mask any six unpleasant things with names which should conceal their unpleasantness (on the 
lines of ‘redundancy’ for ‘the sack’). 


As expected, The Spectator’s witty and versatile 
competitors had some good fun with this task, 
and most of the familiar names duly appeared on 
parade, smart, well-equipped, and in good order. 
Only a mere handful attempted the general sec- 
tion (b), and from those few there was little to 
quote, though there was merit in O.M.V. 
Argles’s grim line: ‘Hydrogen Bomb: conurba- 
tion adjuster.’ 

In the occupational group (a), ideas flashed 
and shimmered; but as usual in this type of com- 
position, many flashes were in the pan and the 
entry failed to maintain a steady standard of 
merit all through. Sundry single lines will be 
quoted, but for a brilliant double pun | especially 
liked Patrick Lacey’s ‘Sanitary Inspector: privy 
councillor’ (though he should remark that sani- 
tary inspectors have latterly been retitled public 
health officers). Some entrants (as happens from 
time to time) disqualified themselves by not read- 
ing the rules, and presented, for example, lists of 
six containing a mixture of the two groups. 

This was a competition for the Century of the 
Common Man; but A. P.G. ingeniously turned 
everything inside out by renaming dignified occu- 
pations with bleak official titles. Thus Judge 
became ‘legal adjustment officer’ and Librarian 
became ‘printed matter attendant.’ Pleased as I 
was with this master-stroke, I felt regret that I 
could not reward it, since it was outside the 
terms of reference. Other pleasant thoughts out- 
side the scheme were A. Fraser MacLean’s 
‘tubalcanist’ for Blacksmith, and Elizabeth Lady 
Kilbracken’s ‘deputy Pied Piper’ for Rodent 
Officer 

There was little or no ingenuity in seeking out 
oddly titled jobs. The same milkmen, newspaper 
boys, window cleaners, bus conductors and the 
like kept coming up time after time. Now some 
years ago some friends and myself drew much 
amusement from a Government occupational list, 
yet no one thought of this fruitful field. A 
Riveter’s Holder-Up, for example, might have 
been a ‘shipbuilding constructor’s ancillary 
attendant.’ Likewise, no one thought of a trade 
union list, which would have furnished such 
delicious material as the union of Beamers, 
Twisters and Drawers. 

The final triage brought me down to the follow- 
ing nine names, between which there was little to 
choose, and which are therefore given alpha- 


betically: R. Kennard Davis, R. J. P. Hewison, 
D. J. Hodges, R. A. McKenzie, J. P. Mullarky, 
D. R. Peddy, M. G. Scroggie, Anthony Smith- 
Masters, Rev. C. J. Weston. It seems to me a 
pity to divide the prize money too minutely, so, 
after much cogitation, I award a guinea and a half 
each to Messrs. Davis, Hewison, Mullarky and 


Weston. 
PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Cat’s Meat Man: feline alimentation distributive 


officer 
Sweer: domestic combustion (by-products of) 
eliminator. 


SHOEBLACK: itinerant footwear decontaminator. 
PAWNBROKER: hypothecation administrator (avun- 


cular). 

RACING TIPSTER: equine velocity estimation 
specialist. ; 

UNDERTAKER: discarded corporalities disposal execu- 
tive. 


(R. J. P. HEWISON) 
SaLaD CHEF: deputy chief comestible processing 
officer (greenstuffs division). : 
Cosscer: pedal integuments reconstruction specialist. 
TyPisT: literary reproduction manipulative (primary 
grade). 
POSTMAN: 
officer. 
Spiv: parallel market operator. 
BaRMAID: deputy controller of intoxicating refresh- 
ments (female). 


(J. P. MULLARKY) 
SNow SHOVELLER: seasonal clearance officer. 
MILK ROUNDSMAN: general lactitioner. 
STOKER: carboniferous fuel operator. 
Bus Conpuctor: public motor-transport accountant. 
MESSENGER: communications operative. 
Pusiic HANGMAN: eXxtra-terrestrial travel agent. 


prepaid correspondence distribution 


(REV. C. J. WESTON) 

SwEEP: igneous effluent residual deposit remover. 

JoBBING GARDENER: temporary horticultural execu- 
tive. 

Bus Conpuctor: public vehicles (motor-traction) 
supervisor. 

Cook-GeNERAL: culinary consultant and domestic 
decontaminator. 

TELEPHONE GIRL: _ telephonic 
manual administrator (female). 

VERGER: ecclesiastical edifice maintenance officer. 


COMMENDED INDIVIDUAL LINES 


NIGHT-WATCHMAN: noctician. (R. A. MCKENZIE.) 
BARBER: capillary dimensional adjustor. (D. R. PEDDY.) 


communications 
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Car Park ATTENDANT: vehicle surveillance officer, 
: (D. J. HODGES.) 
SHop StewarD: industrial disincentivator. 
(M. G. SCROGGIE.) 
RAG AND Bone MAN: redundant equipment redistri- 
bution executive. (M. G. SCROGGIE.) 
Cook: personnel calorie-throughput operative. 
(ANTHONY SMITH-MASTERS,) 
STONEMASON: necrological incisor. (THOMAS SWIFT.) 
POSTMAN: epistolarian intermediator. 
(S. M. MANSELL.) 
STREET-WALKER: gainfully itinerant amorist (female), 
(J. A. LINDON.) 
ScHOoL CROSSING ATTENDANT: pediatric pedestrian 
transition officer. (BUREAUSPEAK,) 
CaR PaRK ATTENDANT: static vehicular storage 
marshal. (GRANVILLE GARLEY.) 
Lirt-ATTENDANT: vertical transportation equipment 
superintendent. (Ss. E. WOODs.) 
PARK-KEEPER: peripatetic discarding wrapping/ 
newspaper impaler. (POLYCARP.) 
NANNIE: lower age group controller. (CLUTHA,) 
WINDOW-CLEANER: fenestral obscurity remover. 
(Ww. K. HOLMES.) 
OFFICE JUNIOR: tannic infusion circulator. 
(MRS. I. M. CONNOR.) 
RACING TipSTER: hippodromic prognosticator. 
(ROBERT ELKIN.) 
Baspy-SitTer: infant security deputy. (G. w. T.) 
ERRAND Boy: retail trades distributive official. 
(H. A. C. EVANS.) 
Stop Press: Since making my competition 
adjudication, I realise that several jobs included 
are jobs of high skill. I apologise to all cooks and 
cobblers.—H. B. G. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 361 
Set by J. M. Cohen 
The usual prize of six guineas is offered fora 
translation of Ronsard’s sonnet, ‘Le Juge m'a 
trompé,’ in any English sonnet form: 


Le Juge m’a trompé; ma Maitresse m’enserre 

Si fort en sa prison que j’en suis tout transi; 

La guerre est 4 mon huys. Pour charmer mon 
souci, 

Page, verse 4 longs traits du vin dedans mon 
verre. 


Au vent aille l'amour, le procez et la guerre, 
Et la melancholie au sang froid et noirci. 
Adieu, rides, adieu; je ne vy plus ainsi: 
Vivre sans volupté, c’est vivre sous la terre. 


La Nature nous donne assez d’autres malheurs 
Sans nous en acquerir. Nud je vins en ce monde, 
Et nud je m’en iray. Que me servent les pleurs, 


Sinon de m’attrister d'une angoisse profonde? 
Chassons avec le vin le soin et les malheurs; 
Je combas les soucis quand le vin me seconde. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 361,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCI1, by 
January 22. Results on February 1. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 922 ! 


ACROSS 


i As the American exhibition skater might roman- 
tically put it (12). 

9 It looks as if 2 doesn’t arrive in time—at the 
House of Commons (9). 

10 Byron found it seductive and voluptuous (5). 

11 Three’s company? On the contrary Miss Waters 
was single (6). 

12 His impressions go deep (8). 

13 Thanks to the mixed nuts, I get reproaches (6), 

15 I’m thus present when a temperature is indicated 


(8). 

18 ‘Dear Andrew with the —— hair’ (Stevenson) 
(8). 

19 No bid ‘or these spares (6). 

21 ‘He shall find no life but the —— restless Night 
and day’ (Swinburne) (3, 5). 

23 A pedestrian affair when there’s no water about 


6). 
26 Dit of company encountered in the heights (5). 
27 Lost a bear? (anag.) (9) 
28 The sportsmen’s trophies 
+ ie ee 


offer alternatives 





DOWN 
1 Hazel’s so cultivated, Gilbert finds (7). 
2 It’s a fashionable joint (5). 
3 ‘Full twenty times was Peter teared For once T 
that Peter was ——’ (Wordsworth) (9). 


4 A rising character will have a downfall (4). 
5 In this guise 10 reached its apogee (8). B 
6 —" of Gray’s herd ‘s distinctly inferior 


7 This brazier ooks very odd (7). 18 
8 Bach was all! for a well-tempered one of these 


tC) Baby's very militant (2. 2, 4). 

16 One is quite carried away by it (9). 

17 Garland for the winner of the musical trophy (8). 
18 Dissenters in an encore (7). 

20 New clothe wanted? That’s right (7). 

22 Stile needs rebuilding (5). 

24 Did he aim at producing good fiddles? (5) 

25 Who is this? Number eight (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Laxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on January 22 and addressed: Crossword No. 922, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’: Twentieth Century Dictionary New Version. is recommended for Crosswords 


21 


26 





oe 


Solution on January 25 


2 3 4 Ss 6 7 


14 15 - 16 


22 23 24 


27 


ae 








a OT OE - PT Bg AF on cchin 





mee 














So.ution to No. 920 on page 63 


The winners ot Crossword No. 920 are: Miss CreaGu Coen, Holcon, 
Northampton, and Mr. M. James, Heathcot. Bovey Tracey, Devoa. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 


1957 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
NEW YEAR ge ge annual event; 




















s. Minimum 2 lines. Box | 205:30, Sats. 10-1. Closing 24th. 
te Mini iped Adeertccwen | HARBOROUGH, OM BE, 
rtment, The Spectator *» | Young Artists of Promise. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 10-1230. Adm. Free. Opens Jan, 16th. 
ROLAND, BR DEEBA 19 
Tdephone EUSiton 3221 (5 lines). —— mows 3. NCO, 
—— ey BROWN, KAY, SUTTON, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


HOSTESS required at once for cight months 
to assist Warden, supervise and help in domestic 
arrangements for a small residential com- 
munity, Salary, board and lodging. — Apply 
direct to Warden, Student Movement House, 
103 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, giving de- 
tails of age, experience and cnc! osing a stamped 
addressed cnvelope. - 5 
LONDON COU NTY COUNCIL, HOLLAND 
PARK SCHOOL, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, 
W.8. Headmaster or headmistress required for 
this new secondary, school for 2,000 boys and 
girls expected to open September, 1958, probably 
to take up duty for preliminary pianning Septem- 
ber 1957. Burnham Group 22 based on estimated 
unit total of 3,250 for 1962, School will offer 
wide variety of studies academic and practical, 
some leading to G.C.E. (all levels). Ample pro- 
vision for studies in commerce, enginecring, 
neediecraft, photography, music and for general 


courses of study. There will be deputy head- 
master or headmistress, with substantial allow- 
ance, provision for other posts of responsibility, 
and full-time scnior administrative officer with 


secretarial staff. Person of high academic quali- 
ficat.ons, organising ability, wide experience and 
strong interest in whole ficld of secondary edu- 
cation is sought.—Apply on form EO/TS10 
(Holland) (form TS10B for candidates who bave 
completed form TS10 since August, 1955, aad 
have nothing to alter), obtainable with further 


particulars from the Education Officer 
(EO/TS10), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, London, S.E.1. Closing date 26th 


January, 1957. : a Te 
LONDON UNION OF MIXED CLUBS AND 
GIRLS’ CLURS. Officer required for a new 
post which offers unusual scope for personal 
initiative and experiment. The person appointed 
will be responsible for assessing the need for 
voluntary helpers in Youth Clubs and for re- 
cruiting suitable men and women to mect these 
needs. Experience and/or qualifications in 
Youth Work essential and experience of leader 
and member training would be an added 
advantage. Salary scale £500 to £725 plus family 
allowance, Application form from the Organising 
Secretary, London Union of Mixed Clubs and 
Girls’ Clubs, St. Anne’s House, Venn Street, 
CGiapham, S.W.4, which must be rcturned with- 
in two wecks after the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


PARLIAMENT HILL SCHOOL, HIGHGATE 
ROAD, N.W.5, Headmistress required for this 
9-form entry secondary school for 1,350 girls 
vacancy due to retirement of present head- 
mistress, Head teacher allowance expected to be 
approximately £1,099 making total salary, in- 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on ‘Calligraphy and Court Hand- 
English Handwriting in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies’ will be given by Sir Hilary Jenkinson at 
5.30 p.m. on 16, 18 and 23 January at University 
College (Gustave Tucks Theatre), Gower 
Sueet, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 
Academy, 1956-57. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free Adjoins 
ae East Station. 








LECTURE HALL 


A CHARMING GUILDHALL, London, Ww.c., 
seats 100, commissionaire, with screen and 
apparatus, available for lectures, conferences, 
receptions or private dances.—Box 528. 





PERSONAL 


CANCER "PATIENT (562392). Poor man (56), 
condition inoperable. Suffers much discomfort 
and pain. Wife partially paralysed and men- 
tally affected, is unable to nurse him effici- 
ently. Grants needed for fucl and extra 
nourishment, help us to care for him 
{also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for — a=, 
Appeal G.7., 47 Victoria Street, S 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES —. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274C, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Telephone GER. 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel. 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns. 


IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy ‘is 
vital to the National Life. Picase help us to main- 
tain the amenities of this century-old Club for 
the service of Merchant Seamea when ashore.— 
Rear-Admiral (S) Sir David Lambcr, K.C.B., 
O.B.E.. THE SAILORS’ HOME and RED 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Strect and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, El > 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature ‘on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


LADY (middie-aged) looking for pleasant house 
to rent would like to have a single cultured 
to suit his work. 


genticman as P.G. District 
Fond of animals, Country.—Box 517. 











cluding other appropriate Burnham 
(and including three-sevenths equal pay addi- 
tions) about £2,099. School offers wide variety 
of courses some leading to G.C.E. (all levels). 
There is ample provision for general studies in 


» commerce. dressmaking. tailoring and catering. 


~-Apply on form EO/TS10 (Parliament) (form 
TS10B for candidates who have completed form 
TSiO since August, 1955, and have nothing to 
alter) obtainable with further particulars from 
The Education Officer (EO/TS10), The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, S.E.1. Closing 
date 26th January, 1957. (5). 


‘ STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 


(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 


UNIV ERSITY OF GLASGOW. Assistantship tship in 
French. Salary scale: £550-£650, Initial salary 
according to experience and qualifications. 
F.S.S.U, and family allowance benefits. Applica- 
tions (3 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
8th February, 1957, with the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained.— 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, Secretary of Uni- 
versity Court 


SITU ATIONS Ww ANTED 


FOREIGN girls availabic ‘au pair.’ Anglo-Con- 
tnental Burcau, 148 Walton St., SW3. KEN 1586. 


E XHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 

S.W.1. Term. begins 21st January. Classes and 
lectur res on the Spanish Language. Literature 
and culture. Library of about 10,000 volumes. 
Courses at the Spanish Universities —For full 
details to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 920 


ACROSS.—1 Seven Sages. 6 Odes. 10 Elder. 
11 Porbeagie. 12 Talented. 13 Cartel, 15 Sack. 
16 Mona 17 Hosea. 20 Nitid. 21 Tide. 22 Beck. 
24 Aslops. 26 Time-lags. 29 In the pink. 30 
Ivied. 31 Noon, 32 Band- waggon. 

DOWN.—1 Smeh. 2 Videlicet, 3 Neroni. 4 
Ampleforth. 5 Earl. 7 Digit, 8 Shellback. 9 
Seraphs. 14 Hand-picked. 15 Sensation, 18 See- 


Sawing. 19 Adopted. 23 
Sidon, 28 — 23 Selima. 25 Lotto. 17 





REP JCTION Guernica, full colour, 49in. 
x 22in. Ideal for decorative schemes. Published 
by Stedeliikk Museum, Amsterdam. 42s.—Sybil 
Croft, 23 Elm Avenue, Watford, Heath, Herts. 


START THE NEW YEAR well by whetting 
your appetite with Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney— —from all good gfocers. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
Kina’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your “desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information of reccipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 





BUSINESS OFFER 


PARTNER WANTED: Beautiful 
house, Luxury Boarding Kennels, Progressive 
locality Kent. Suit veterinary surgcon. Tel.: 
Sutton Valence 2163. 





compact 


FOR SALE 
FOR | SALE, 2 pair electrically converted Horse 
Carriage Lamps; excelicnt vameemmeed —Box sai. 


LITERARY 

MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this year. ir. If 
you've always meant to write Begin Now, for 
opportunities are increasing. The LSJ can show 
you Tow to make money 4rom your pen. Per- 
sonal coaching by correspondence without time 
limit.—Prospectus Dept., London School of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Strect, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. GROs. 8250. “There are LSJ 
Students all over the _world.” 

AUTHOR'S MSS., any ‘Tength, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergtncy service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hour duplicating ser- 
vice. Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof- 
reading, Literary research, etc. Temporary secre- 
taries, Dictatiag machine ‘Service. Public/Private 
meetings reported. Recording machines for hire. 
Translations from/into all languages. Overnight 
service, TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE 
LETTERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Open till 9 p.m. and week-cnds. Secretarial 
Aunts, 32 Rupert St. W.1. (GER 1067-9). 














3d. Weeks, 47 St. Margarcts Rd., S.E.4. 
‘KNOW-HO brings you 
Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 











6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s.—E. R 
Jennings, 5S Brockman Rd., Folk 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 


by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your. MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE. “The Professional Touch,” 
a ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 





WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet.—Regem Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 





EDUCATIONAL 








art. Brochure free, Selsoy 2774. 


; Segments im Syrup, 1 Ib. tins., 8 for 


that of the English Peaches. Med ee to 
15. oz, tins, 8 for 26s. 26s. CALIFORNIAN BART. 
LETT PEARS—The Best in the World. 15 oz. 
tins, 8 for 26. PINEAPPLE SLICES. Choice 
Quality Selected shipment. 15 oz, tins, 8 for 
268. MIXED PARCEL, 3 tins of cach of the 


i 
i 


all, for 37s. 6d. CANADIAN 

—" ay iL — Celebrated 

4 eye from Canada’s 

ye Fs" 74 of. tins, 6 for 45s., 12 
89s. ‘ost Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 

Co. Lip 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


an 
se 


QF 


SUNBLEST HIMALAYAN Brain Food Tab- 
lets. Bracing Yoga Herba! Recipe for lassitude, 
apathy and depression. Send 6s. 34. for trial 


tin, 50 tabiets, rnd interesting icafict,—SUN- 

BLEST « 

LIGHT, NATURAL PRODUCTS, FAIR 
ACCOMMODATION 





WANTED girl share comfortable j Regents’ 
fiat; 3 aS vere PRI 80 . , Park 








HOTELS» 


LO.W. COTTAGE TO YOURSELF. Spend a 
sunny &@ cOtlage at Farringford Hotel 
stounds. Central Reatiag. sitting-room, bedrooms, 








COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 tw 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past twelve ~~ Sea and 
_——s =. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 

a fa Senior Master at 
eed -tedion Cross, B. Oxon, 
Lapiey Grange, Gianava Machynlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Managemem, 

mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in subjects. Write 





Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
Graduate Course. Next Term, January: 14th. Pro- 





spectus. 


and toilet all the amenities 
an ot on ot gns, @ week per 
person, Golf and rid: by.—Details from 
The Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone » 312 


JERSEY, Channel Islands. WATERS EDGE EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst lovely 
scenery in Boulcy Bay. Continental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret, Picture Show, Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea Water and Iodine 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free.-WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 

LAITLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, INNS, 
FARMS, — on , = J ew = 


coast 
TomGoay. VICTOR HILTON, ‘HARBOURSIDE. 





RYE. The Hope Anchor. RAC** AA. Licensed. 
Ashicy mmended . 


Courtenay 
Ree |p - pms Winter terms on esgieun 





POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn 


examining ). London, B.A., B.Sc.. 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc , LL.B., B.D. 
Diplomas, Law and Profi 


Cc. 
IL D., Dept. B92, Welny Halli, Oxford. 
894 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Moltos Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 (3 lines). 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


RADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL. Two open Scholarships, one 
of £60 p.a. and a Music Scholarship carrying from 
£40 to £100 p.a, will be offered on the results 
of next Examinati 





ticulars from the Headmistress. 


CASTERTON SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Westmorland, The Governors will offer for com- 
peitition in March, 1957, one or more Entrance 
Scholarships. Maximum value £100. Candidates 
must be over 12 and under 14 on September Ist, 
1957, Entrance forms, which must be returned by 
February Ist, 1957; and full particulars may be 
obtained from The Headmistress, Casterton 
Schoo], Carnforth, Lancs. 


CHANNING SCHOOL FOUNDATION SCHO- 
LARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1957, for both 
boarders and days girls, wili be held on Feb- 
ruafy 25-27 next. The Scholarships are open 
to girls born between September 1, 1943, and 
August 31, 1946.—Full particulars from the Sec- 
retary, Channing School, London, N.6. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, “Three 
Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80 per annum, 
are awarded on the results of an examination 
to be held in March, to girls over 12 and under 
14 on October Ist.—Particulars from the Sec- 
econ 


“SHOPPING BY POST 








DELICIOUS — Devonshire ‘pure honey. Carr. 
paid. 4 .b. 17s. 6d., 7 Ib. 27s. 6d.—Organic 
Food Service (SP), ‘Ashe,’ Churston Ferrers, 
Brixham. dot) aes 
SCENTED “VIOLETS, “sel. blooms Ancmones, 
either or mixed: 10s., 15s. or £1 boxes posted. 
—Cowen, Poltesco Fiowers. Ruan Minor, 
Heston. Cornwall 





WANTED : To find @ residential hotel in beav- 
tiful surroundings with a view to permanent 
residence.—Reply, stating terms and full particu- 
lars, to Mrs. Diana Watts, 

Pagucra, Mallorca, Spain. 


HOLI DAYS 
HOLIDAYS at home or abroad can best be 
planned with ‘Holidays Fanfare’--68 pages on 
travel, resorts, costs and new ideas. Get a copy 
from your mewsagent—oniy Is, 


VACANCIES for 14 days’ Cruises on formerly 
a millionaire’s private Yacht, Days ashore at 
Nice, Rome, Naples, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily 
and Malta. Departures Saturdays March 9th, 
23rd, April 6th, 20th, May 4th, 18th. One class 
only, gourmet’s cuisine. 59 gens. to 97 ans. A 
wonderful opportunity.—Booklet from sao 
Travels, 16 Cork Street, Mayfair, London, wl 


VISIT SEVEN inhabited French islands in 14 
days. 50-Ton Ketch accommodates 6.—Hebe, 
Yachthaven, Hayling. 


WHEN A VAGABOND “becomes wealthy y he is is 
called a tourist. When a tourist consults a good 
travel agency he is called a Wayiarer. Write 
for a com of The Wayfarers, 1957. Holidays 
Abroad Programme and you will see why.—The 
Wayfarers Travel Agency Ltd.. Dept. SP., 20 
Russell Square, W.C.1. Tel.: LANgham 8222. 


HOME STUDY 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 
University General Certificate of 
Education fod 4-- Deer — 
ments, or Direct Entry to ree), 
Degrees (B.A., : B.Sc., pg | , 
LL.B., etc.); G.C.E. (all ‘Levels 
other Bodies), Teachers’ Diplomas, Le 
Professional Prelim., and other exams. 


3% PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
University 
Correspondence 


College 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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Nowhere in the world is the technical quality 
of British television surpassed. And this leadership 
will be maintained, for, despite present-day achieve- 
ments, research goes on ceaselessly. 

In television, as in other fields of electronics, Mullard 
scientists work hand in hand with the designers of 
Britain’s leading setmakers. This combination is your 
assurance of the highest available standards of 
performance and quality. When you buy a receiver 
fitted with a Mullard picture tube, Mullard valves and 


— magnetic components, you are sure of the best 







possible return for your money. 
PROGRESS 


i Mullard 
ELECTRONICS ———_———— 
An experimental ———— 
equipment used in 


research on television 
picture tubes. 


PT TET a er 





§ 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - X-RAY TUBES 
SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES - MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT . FINE WIRE 


MULLARD LTD - MULLARD HOUSE 


os TORRINGTON PLACE - LONDON - WCI 


A 





MP520D 
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